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IN THIS ISSUE WE SHALL HAVE WAR . - . Roy F. Bergengren, Jr. 6 


All the comments we've had to date on 
our new size have been favorable. We LADIES ONLY 
hope all our readers like it, because 
that’s our first and most important aim 

to please and serve our subscribers. HEART OF THE CREDIT UNION - - . - : - 9 

This month we offer another short, 
short story, by a new staff writer, 
FRED WARREN. He tried to give us WHAT ABOUT IT? - - - - Thomas W. Doig” - 10 
something light and summery, and if 
you like it, write Fred and tell him 
about it. In our travel article for Au- DOLLARS AND SENSE - 2 . ° George Feller . 12 
gust LINWOOD THOMPSON takes us 
a little farther away from home than 
usual to show us the land South of the THE COMMUNITY CREDIT UNION - Frank S. Robertson 14 
Rio Grande. 

Remember ‘Howdy Gals’, our wo- 
man’s page discontinued several months FEDERAL SECTION - - - - - - - - 18 
ago? We didn’t get very much response. 
However, we have high hopes in this 
issue of starting a worth while Ladies’ SPOT NEWS OF THE MONTH - - . - . - - 25 
page and we call it LADIES ONLY. 
Attention all woman readers! If you 
like this idea, if you want a page of AUGUST MOVIES - - : - - Al Lowe - - - 26 
your own in the Brince, let us know 
about it, and send in your contributions 
Ladies Only is on trial. SPORT INTERNATIONAL - - : Harvey Wilcox - 28 

JAMES W. BROWN returns to us 
this month. His articles are always wel- 
come and have proved very popular THE KODAKERS - m = . ‘ : , ‘ , ‘ 30 
among our readers. We touch on the 
international with an article on Com- 
munity Credit Unions by FRANK S&S. 
ROBERTSON of Nova Scotia. Tom 





Doig answers more and better questions Published at Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin, by the 
and Al Lowe and Harvey Wilcox are : : nage ae 
up to their usual tricks. Credit Union National Association 


RATES—Single Copy—ten cents; single subscription—12 months—o0 cents 
NCVYT MONTH 
NEX] YUINGG 

We regret to state that we are not 
vet able to introduce you to the Na- 
tional Board of CUNA, but we hope to 


Advertising rates on application 


Entered as second-class matter March 5, 1936, at the post office at Madison, Wisconsin, under 
he Act of March 3, 1879 Printed in United States by the Straus Printing Company, 


have most of the pictures and sketches Madison, Wisconsin 

in by next month. Copyright 1937 by the CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
The kids go back to school next . . 

month, and we’re going to have an ar- =Eh>« 2 


ticle dealing with the little red school 
house as compared to the modern brick 
building of huge proportions. There has been some confusion as to when subscriptions start. All subscriptions 
We have an excellent short story by received by the th of the month (unless other instructions are noted on the blank) 
Frank S. Robertson with whom vou are start with the issue ef the current month. All subscriptions received after the 5th of 
. : . . 17 the month start with the following month. For example—if a subscription is received | 
getting acquainted this month. We hope | 





on or before March 5th the subscriber receives as his first issue the March issue; 
he’ll continue to send in his contribu- if it 
tions. Let’s hear from the rest of you, 
too. Our circulation campaign is pro- 
gressing. The credit union leadership 
is gathering around. If you like The 
BRIDGE, help us to make it permanent 
and increasingly useful by getting us a 
couple of new subscriptions! 


is received between March 5th and April 5th he receives the April issue. 


PLEASE MARK RENEWALS ; 


We operate very short handed. Therefore it is very difficult for us to determine 
sometimes whether or not a group of subscriptions or even a single subscription is a 
renewal Please, when re-subscribing, note on your subscription blank the word 4# 
‘RENEWAL’ as conspicuously as possible i 
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WE NEED A GARAGE 


VW mats THE difference between 
man and the most enlightened 
monkey ? 
How does man differ from the 
most efficient robot” 


We'll talk about that in a later edi- 
torial 

This time let’s think of man, who 
like all animals, is like all machines. 


He is made of parts. These parts 
cooperate in greater or less degree 
and as a result the individual lives 


and performs certain functions. 

When we consider the machinery 

this human machinery, these in- 
terestingly coordinated parts which 
the man machine, we appreci- 
ate at once that man is the most im- 
machine there is. And, real- 
izing that, let’s think of him in terms 
of machinery. 


make 
portant 
You own, let us say, an automobile 


fiddle. You are glad 
vou own the automobile, the saw, the 


or a saw or a 


fiddle. They do things for vou that 
ou want done 
What happens because you enjoy 


vour automobile. your saw, your fid- 
dle? Do you leave them out in the 
rain—-certainly not the saw and the 
fiddle and probably not the automo- 
bile when help it. Do you 
feed your automobile properly—with 
or do fill the tank 
with kerosene and pour molasses in- 


you can 


gas and oil you 


to the bearings ? Do you try to run 

















- 


. - 
tires. 


with flat 
afford it, 
bile 
der? 
Now these things—the automobile, 
and the fiddle—they do not 
rank in importance with this other, 
this finer machine—the human body. 
On the care of this finest mechanical 
thing every good thing depends. 
Suppose every one in the world 
were half sick at the same time! 
There would be more bad _ think- 
ing—-more wars-—more human mal- 
adjustment during that period than 
ever before in history. 
What. 


towards 


Do vou, if you can 
take it to a good automo- 
mechanic when it 


is out of or- 


the saw 


howe ver, % 
this 
What kind of care do you take of 
it? How often do you have your eyes 
examined, your teeth, your general 
health? Isn’t it a fact that vou only 
go to the doctor when you are sick? 
Do you ever go when you are well 
so that he can tell you what to do so 
that you will not get sick? 
What do you know about 
tion? 


attitude 


om ? 


your 


machine Nou 


relaxa- 
Do you realize that this ma- 
chine must have rest periods? Have 
you developed that side of your na- 
ture which would provide relaxation? 

This is August. The summer will 


AUGUST 


There was nothing particularly 
He named the eighth month after himself to commemorate three 


soon be gone. Duties pile up in the 
winter. Use your leisure for relaxa- 
tion. Get fun. Don’t let your mind 
wither as the body gets old. 

You will hear inevitably about 
group medicine as the winter months 
come on. There is an increasing 
realization that while progress in the 
cure of disease goes onward and up- 
ward in inspiring fashion as the 
medical profession fights successful- 
ly forward, overcoming one form of 
human ailment after another, the 
distribution of medicine does not in 
similar fashion keep pace. Too many 
young men die of heart disease be- 
cause of a failure to have the serv- 
ices of preventative medicine. Too 
many of us pass on prematurely be- 
cause we have no right system for 
keeping this machine in order. We 
all need a new kind of ne ighborhood 
garage, where we will be serviced 
periodically that this machine, this 
most precious machine, may be kept 
iv orde r. 

Meantime— it’s August; summer 
will soon be gone. Get the most out 
of it putting the machine in order, 
by resting it, repairing it and get- 
ting it ready for the road which op- 
ens with the fall. 


ee 


modest about Caesar Augustus. 


distinct triumphs during the month together with the subjection 


of Egypt and an end to the civil wars. 


While most of us are enjoying the good 


old summer time, Japan and China and Germany and Russia and here, there and 
everywhere war comes up like thunder with rumblings and the threat of lightning. 


A short ago the A. F. 


Was proving his 


of L. 


versatility 


yeat 


time will come 


Was suspending the C 
by demonstrating the robot heart. 
when the citizen of ordinary foresight will keep a 


I. O. unions and Lindberg 
I wonder if the 
few extra 


hearts on the kitchen shelf with the extra light bulbs so as to not be caught if the 


old ticker starts to act up! 


and duck. 


e; let’s really get in 


What will a year from now show us? 
worry about it. They’ll let us know if there is another war. 
Happy landings! 


Jest not to 
Meantime the water’s 


' 





While the cat's away, the 
Editor is in 
We're 


thei 


Ever 


editor as he 


then he was 


mice on the BRIDGE staff get a chance to play. 
Washington, so we decided to get even with him on several counts. 
lipping this one past him because we think that our readers should glimpse 
was way back when, before he even heard of the credit union. 
well known as a mounter of soap boxes. 


Our 
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POT WATKINS never the fel- 
low who should have got himself 
all tangled up with Betty Soule. She 
Was dramatic, not to say theatrical; 


Was 


he was slow, and rather common- 
place, and not very good at grand 
gestures. She was, if not exactly 


beautiful, at least striking; whereas 
Spot long and awkward and 
chiefly distinguished as to appear- 
ance by freckles and a crew haircut. 
She had wealth and social position; 
Spot was short on both. Even so, a 
number of disliked Betty 
Soule, quite heartily; and a number 
of people liked Spot Watkins. Among 
this latter group may be listed Mary 
Hopkins. Spot liked her, too; but 
both of them were rather shy, and 
that was as far as it went. 

He never would have got tangled 
up with Betty Soule, either, had it 
not been for the behavior of Tommy 
Van Hook. Betty spent one evening 
keeping Tommy up to the mark by 
flirting with Spot, after which Tom- 
my showed his inability to take a 
joke by breaking off the engagement. 
Incidentally, Spot fell head over heels 
in love with Betty. Spot did nothing 
by half measures. He worshipped 
her with a blind, doglike devotion, 
told her so (in other words), and 
wound up by asking her to marry 
him—apaprently unaware of the ab- 
surdity of his proposal. And Betty 
Soule made a fine dramatic gesture 
and made herself the object of con- 
siderab'e discussion by accepting 
him hereby spectacularly renounc- 
ing weal.h, society and Tommy Van 
Hook. Everybody but Spot saw what 
was happening and what would be 
the end of it. Spot, in transports of 
happiness, laid out exactly half his 
savings in the purchase of a diamond 
engagement ring because, as he said, 
“Betty’s an awfully swell girl, and 
it wouldn't do to give her one of 
these little installment plan chip dia- 
monds.” Betty was sufficiently im- 
pressed to wonder if Spot hadn't 
money th no one knew anything 


Was 


people 
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about and to make some rather indi- 
rect investigations into the subject. 

To everyone’s surprise, it lasted 
nearly two weeks. Spot being what 
he was, none of his friends cared to 
try to disillusion him, and it took 
all of that time to bring Tommy Van 
Hook back to heel. Also, the above 
mentioned investigations of Betty's 
merely confirmed her original be- 
liefs; If Spot had anything besides 
the thirty dollars the gas company 
lavished on him weekly he kept it 
buried in the cellar of his boarding 
house. It must have been a not very 
pleasant two weeks for Mary Hop- 
kins, but being what she was, she 
said nothing about it to anyone and 
spent even more time than usual by 
herself. Mostly she splashed around 
the country club pool, taking it out 
in exercise. Mary was quite a good 
swimmer. 

She was down at the pool that par- 
ticular evening when Spot and Betty 
wandered down that way. She was 
the last one there, it being nearly 
dark. Mary was up at the other end 
of the pool, and I don’t think she 
heard their conversation, or she 
wouldn't have staved. Or maybe she 
would. Anyway, she continued to 
mind her own business, which was 
laying the foundation of a_ pretty 
good jackknife dive, and Spot and 
Betty were certainly far too absorbed 
to notice her. 


“But I still don’t understand,” 
Spot said. “If vou’ll please tell me 
what I’ve done 


“You haven't done anything. 
That’s just it. We're not we're 
not temperamentally fitted for each 


~ RINGS and 
RIPPLES 


A SHORT 
STORY BY 


FRED WARREN 


=> >) 






DRAWING BY CHARLES DUNN 


other. I am _ active, alive, high 
strung, vital; you are as dilferent 
from me as...as night is from 


day,” Betty concluded, failing to find 
a really good simile with which to 
round out what was otherwise a 
strong passage. She wrenched the 
ring from her finger and held it out 
to him. 

don’t see what 
it’s all about,” Spot, falling 
down badly in his lines; it was really 
almost impossible to play opposite 
him. But Betty did her best; she 
‘arried on the scene in the face of 
Spot’s lack of cooperation, and no 
doubt shone all the more brightly by 
contrast. 

“Here. I’m exchanging your ring 
for my freedom.” 

Spot had begun to absorb the gen- 
eral idea, and even to rise to a slow 
wrath; his next remark struck a jar- 
ring note. “All right. And a damn 
good exchange I call it, too.” 

Maybe it was mere irritation at 
this coarse comment; maybe it was 
the logical climax to the scene. Bet- 
ty jerked her hand back, and the 
ring soared over the pool, falling 
with a small tinkling splash. “There's 
your half of the exchange!” 

No matter what Betty had been 
expecting, it is fair to assume that 
she was surprised. She might have 
expected anger, surprise; she might 
even have expected him to strike her 


still 
said 


(Continued on page 0 ~ 





Here's how to drop in your gasoline 
wagon and motor to a country as 


foreign and fascinating as any on 
the other side of the blue Pacific 


Photos Courtesy the Author 


South of the § 


RIO GRAW 


FE: ESTE EL camino sara Ciudad de 
Mexico? <A 


familiar question 


that you or I or anyone else might 
ask. Is this the road to Mexico City? 
For now there’s a broad highway, 


leading straight from our familiar 
United States to a land and a people 
half Latin and half Indian, and whol- 
ly different This new 


highway is a road to a 


from our own. 


Just as.sure 


complete and absolute change of 
scene as is a trans-Atlantic liner. It’s 
the new Pan-American highway run- 


ning from Laredo, 


sorts of 


through all 
scenery against the ever- 
background of the Sierra 
mountains to the City of 


Texas, 


present 
Madre 
Mexico. 

For fifty miles 
ths highway is 
feet above se 
just South of Gloria the 


South of Laredo 
hundred 
‘a level, but 


road climbs 


some four 


and seventy 


steadily until, at Mamulique pass, 
the elevation is nearly 2300 feet, and 
below you there is a superb pano 
rama of mountain and valley. This 


is the highest point on the road, but 
there are many other dips and as- 
cents which afford the tourist plenty 
of opportunity to get a comprehen- 
ive view of Northern Mexico. There 


must have been tremendous difficul- 


New 
jaca oD 


> 


.* 
s 


ties involved in running this road 
direct over hill and valley, but the 
results justify it. 

The city of Monterrey, 
dred and forty-six miles 
Laredo, is the first 
Mexico. It is an 
this continent, for it dates from 
1596, and the new American build- 
ings serve only to make it seem the 
older, by comparison. It is a place 
which invites one to stay a few days. 
Sunday evenings in Monterrey, the 
population promenades about the 
park, men walking in one direction, 
yvirls in the other, and an occasional 
couple teaming up. In the bandstand 
municipal orchestras play tingling 
love songs; the whole atmosphere is 
thousands of miles from that of the 
hustling cities to the North. This is 
Spain, and yet it is not Spain, either, 
but a Spanish layer imposed on the 


one hun- 
South of 
outpost of old 
ancient city, for 


solid framework of a culture infi- 

nitely older, with perhaps a thin 

American varnish on top. In any 

case it is a memory that will stay 
With vou. 

HAMPSON 

J i | 

. H t SS UJ on 
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South of Monterrey we 
through more or less hilly country, 
dotted with orange groves. During 
the months of January and February 
the air will be perfumed with the 
delicate aroma of orange blossoms. 
Here in the heart of the orange belt 
is Montemorelos, a typical Mexican 
small town. We note on the elevation 
chart that the route follows the 
waves of the hills, climbing and de- 
scending with the mountains, some- 
what like a roller coaster, although 
the climbs never exceed two thou- 
sand feet between Monterrey and 
Tamazunchale (Thomas an’ Charlie). 


travel 


Victoria 


Three hundred and _ twenty-five 
miles south of the Rio Grande we 
sight Victoria, the capital of Tamau- 
lipas, noted for good hunting and 
fishing. Here too is located a fine 
agricultural college. Victoria,a peace- 
ful town of twenty thousand, has 
many outstanding points of interest. 
Here you will find many fine leather 
and silver articles from the skilled 
hands of Indian craftsmen. Proba- 
bly one of the most unusual experi- 
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ences you will have is a visit to the 
out-of-door theatre or air-dome, long 
forgotten in many parts of the 
United States. Unlike the seating 
arrangements of our modern theatre, 
the orchestra seats are straight back 
wooden benches. A vendor passes up 
and down the aisle renting pillows. 
The cheaper seats are on the same 
level and face the orchestra seats. A 
wire net separates the two audi- 
ences; consequently those seated in 


@ In Circle—Typical Mexican Rural 


Scene. Below: Top — Guadalupe 
Shrine. Center—Street Scene Taxco. 


Bottom—Street in Puebla. 
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the higher priced face the 
screens directly, while those in the 
lower price section face the screen 
sitting sideways. The pictures shown 
are produced in Mexico and, of all 
places, Turkey. The Turkish films 
carry Spanish subtitles while the 
characters talk in Turkish. 

Leaving Victoria again we travel 
through a rolling country thickly 
covered with underbrush. As we go 
South, the gradual change in the 
vegetation becomes noticeable; the 
flowers, shrubs and trees become 
more colorful and tropical. Within 
a few minutes drive of Victoria we 
cross the tropic of Cancer into the 
torrid zone. A climb of five hundred 
feet is made to the summit of Mesa 
Llera where some splendid views of 
the surrounding country may be ob- 
tained. As we drop into the valley 
we approach El Limon and Villa 
Juarez, located in the heart of the 
sugar country. Villa Juarez 
the largest sugar refinery in Mexico, 
and one passes many trucks, lumber- 


seats 


boasts 


ing two-wheeled carts and pack 
trains on their way to the refinery, 
loaded with sugar cane. Just South 


of Villa Juarez is Antiguo Morelos, 
center of big game hunting, and con- 
sidered to be the best spot in Mexico 
for the hunter. Here are such nota- 
ble trophies as mountain lion, jag- 
uar, ocelot and deer, not to mention 
an abundance of smaller game. 

As the route goes Southward into 
the interior of Mexico, it is easy to 
realize how inaccessible this part of 
the country was before the construc- 
tion of the highway. As mile after 
mile slips into the background more 
notes are made on the Indians and 
their primitive mode of living. The 
picturesque grass huts are particu- 
larly interesting, the windows mere- 
lv openings in the wall, the floor the 
bare ground, and cane poles used to 
support the roof. 


Land of the Indian 


As we near the land of the Huas- 
tecas the Indian tongue becomes more 
familiar to our ears; in Many cases 
it is the only language spoken. Ta- 
mazunchale, a small town in the cen- 
ter of the Huastecan country, saw its 
first automobile when construction of 
the highway started some ten years 
At that time 
Tamazunchale_ to 


ago. one went irom 
Mexico City by 
horseback, and the trip took several 
days. Canoes are still the only means 
of transportation into sections where 
roads have not yet penetrated. Most 
motorists following the road would 
miss this interesting town, but as 
our curiosity was aroused, we turned 
off the highway onto one of the side 


roads leading into the town proper. 
There we found the main street 
crowded with shoppers progressing 
from one store to another; it was 
market day. We saw a typical Indian 
town, aglow with bright colors; mud- 
dy streets filled with children, dogs 
and chickens, and patient 
blocking traffic. Driving 
through town (for the 
tioned reasons) we spotted a large 
group gathered to the right of us. 
Stretching our necks to satisfy our 
curiosity we saw a thriving outdoor 
meat market, at which the Indians 
selected meat for forthcoming meals. 
A short distance down the street 
stood the most impressive building 
in the town, a stately cathedral. It 
was the oldest, too, tor it had 
there since the sixteenth century. 
The peons visit the church daily to 
worship and make their offerings, as 
their forefathers have done for cen- 
turies. 


burros 
slowly 
above men- 


been 


Good Roads 


From Tamazunchale south for 
about sixty miles the road is gravel; 
the Mexican government plans to re 
place this with a smooth surfaced 
highway. The road clings to the side 
of the Sierra Madre mountains, of 
fering magnificent views of the val 
ley thousands of feet below. The rib- 
bonlike Rio Moctezuma winds in and 
out through the variegated brown, 
green and red foliage on its way ‘to 
the sea, and the whole picture is set 
off by the snow capped mountains. 

As we gradually ascend, we pass 
more Indian grass huts. The car fol- 
lows the highway up to the pass, and 
as we curve to the other side of the 
mountain, another broad valley ap 
pears far below. Situated in this 
valley is the town of Jacala, atford 
ing a very impressive and indeed 
lovely scene. Traveling on at a good 
speed, we reach the highes 
point of our journey, 721 miles south 
of the Rio Grande, Hacienda de la 
Concepion. 8300 feet 


soon 


Here we 
above sea level. 

East of Puchuca, the 
largest silver mining camp in Mex- 
ico, operated for centuries by the 
Spanish and now controlled by Amer 
ican and English capital. These 
mines have produced fifteen 
per cent of the world’s silver supply. 
As we go southward the 
leads through vast 
probably the most 
ico. It 
in the 


are 


Colonia is 


about 


highway 
fields of maguey, 
ised planc in Mex 
is used, among other things, 
manufacture of paper, medi 
cine, molasses and rope, not to men 
tion pulque, a drink something like 


ale, and tequila and mexeal, very 


potent liquors 





One man’s opinion of the attitude 
this country should adopt toward 
war. It's highly controversial — 
but we want it to be that way 


TAT a 1] 
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we 


By ROY F. BERGENGREN, Jr. 


1)’ WE WANT WAR” By “we” I do 
not mean the businessmen of 
America; I do not mean the working- 
men of America; but rather I mean 
the masses of the people all over the 
world. I mean the German brick- 
laver, the British carpenter, the Chi- 
nese coolie and the Mexican farmer. 
It mav be that we do want war. Per- 
haps the average man the world over 
gets a little bit bored with his daily 
pursuits or lack of them and desires 


omething to make him forget that 
he’s an ordinary man just like mil- 
lions of other ordinary men who by 
hance have been born upon this 
earth Perhaps he likes the thrill of 


and the 
make 
Perhaps he 


tre bands and the flays 


narching herds which go to 


» the war machine 


6 








likes to pull the trigger and hear the 
loud bang as does the American child 
on the fourth of July. 

But I doubt it. For every time he 
pulls the trigger, a small piece of 
death goes flying out into space, and 
that small piece of death may leave 
another man, just like’ himself, 
sprawling in the dirt letting loose 
the last of his life blood. Why did 
the man fire the shot against his en- 


emy”? You have your opinion; | hav 
mine. If we really knew, we would 
be on our way to a solution.. The 


enemy was shooting right back for 
exactly the same unknown reason. 
Yet these two men at home probably 
went through the same sort of daily 
routine, faced similar problems, loved 
the same sort of wife. 


international News 





Photos 











should all be 
We should all refuse to 
fight. We should remove tariff bar- 
riers and disarm. That is the nice 
way of looking at it, and that is the 
way most peace organizations look 
at it, but they forget that we are liv- 
ing human beings in a world which 
reflects human behavior in all its in- 
stitutions. We cannot disarm, we 
cannot refuse to fight in a world 
where war is profitable for a few in- 
dividuals and, therefore, inevitable. 
Before we can talk such a lofty form 
of pacifism, we must reform the 
whole social structure and the whole 
international system. We must speak 
one language, we must have an in- 
ternational state which allows an 
equal distribution of production and 


Silly, isn’t it? We 


pacifists. 
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consumption with no trade inequali- 
ties. We must fuse the nationalities. 
| believe that it is entirely within 
the realm of possibility that the day 
will come when most of these ideals 
will become fact, but you and I know 
that that day is a long sad journey 
from the twentieth century, and 
many bitter battles will be fought 
ere then. 


Down to Earth 


So let’s get down to earth. The 
nations of the world are on the verge 
of another long and terrible and cost- 
ly world convulsion. Assuming then 
that we, the citizens of the world, 
have advanced a little bit from the 
ape and do not want another catas- 
trophe such as that of 1914, just 
what can we do about it? 

acifism can be carried too far. 
It is time to be war-like if we in this 
very practical year of 1937 are to 
preserve peace. Billions of dollars 
have been spent in organizing and 
preparing for war and destruction 





in which the victors and vanquished 
share alike in the enormous losses. 
Isn’t it but common sense to spend 
at least a paltry few millions in or- 
ganizing and preparing for peace? 
And vet there has never been a sig- 
nificant sum spent for this purpose 
outside of the organization of the 
Nations which noble ef- 
first severe blow 
when the United States refused to 
cooperate aS a member. There was 
opportunity, where our own 

could have even 
should have been the leader in organ- 
izing those nations which believe in 
democracy and the best interests of 
the masses for greater mutual un- 
derstanding and permanent 
But that is all done and past. 


League of 
fort received its 


‘ ++ 
a los 


country been or 


peace. 


Back 
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to the present, let’s organize for a 
War against War! 

It is needless here to discuss the 
futility of war. There has been suf- 
ficient writing on the subject so that 
nearly everyone knows that war 
means the sacrifice not only of mil- 
lions of our youngest men, but the 
pick of our youth, that most of the 
annual expenditure of governments 
can be traced directly or indirectly 
to war and that the money tossed 
away by our own nation in the pro- 
cess of paying for the last war would 
be sufficient to furnish every family 
in the United States with a comfort- 
able home and plenty left over for 
each town to have its share of public 
buildings. Therefore, we take for 
granted the futility of war as re- 
gards the common good. 

Now suppose we review the situa- 
tion which we face today and which 
seems to be leading us pell-mell into 
world conflict. Let’s not assume the 
attitude of defeatism which is so 
easy to do. You as an individual can 
do nothing to prevent war, but re- 


member that we, you and I together, 
mold public opinion and public opin- 
ion still forms the general policy of 
the government. (Witness our last 
election. ) 


Disturbers of the Peace 


We find three nations today which 
by hook or crook desire to bring 
about war, Germany, Italy and Ja- 
pan. All of the other so-called Great 
Powers wish only for peace and, in- 
dividually in most thes 
vorking towards that goal. 

In analyzing 
neighbors, we 


Cases, 


are 
our wWar-wishing 
must not be too hard 
on them. As much as I dislike Mr. 
Hitler and as much as I dislike Mr. 
Mussolini, I admit that they repre- 


sent nations which are in need more 
than are other nations of some sort 
of international hook-up whereby 
they can acquire more raw materials 
and a greater variety of the essen- 
tials to a higher standard of living. 
My sympathy for them, however, is 
modified to a great extent by their 
bigger-and-better - and - more babies 
policy. Italy and Germany would not 
need quite so much new land, not 
quite so much in the way of raw ma- 
terials if they did not insist on giv- 
ing prizes to the families who have 
the largest hand in increasing the 
population. I cannot understand why 
it is that the people of these two 
countries cannot see the fallacy in 
the idea of breeding more babies to 
conquer more territory in which to 
breed more babies. 

We condemn Japan for shoving 
her way into China, but did you ever 
stop to ponder the source from which 
we acquired our own vast wealth of 
territory? First off we revolted to 


gain control of a little strip along 
Then we pushed 


the Eastern Coast. 





West. We caught Napoleon in des- 
perate need of cash and made the 
Louisiana Purchase. We licked the 
Spanish when they were down and 
out, and we beat up on the even 
weaker Mexicans to get the rest of 
the country. And in the entire pro 
cess, we forever pounded the hide of 
the American Indian, first and most 


leyitimate owner of the territory, 


and until recently we have treated 
him abominably. 
Take a little peek over at Great 


Britain. The British Empire started 
with a small island nation 
England, and through 
{ arms, it 
corners otf the 
hould 


known as 
and 


has spread to all 


conquest 
ree ot 
earth Jus 
Britain or 


why 


Great any other 


~ 








Ol ed to 


sional 


feature 


womens’ 


page this month, but circumstances 
have held it up until September. 
However, we're not going to keep all 
irl Waltl! another tour 

eks, even if it means that Harvey 


and Al Lowe and the 
ll up their sleeves and by 


, 7 
»>OSS 


heer force grind one out themselves. 
Harve Wilcox had to be held in 
ront of a typewriter until he ground 
t what he it t a splendid lit 
I jumn for a women’s page Al 
Lowe, however, stepped right up in 
hi ial brast i vith a littl 
tvle re based nis ntimate 
’ vledve of the ) 
Wi folks, de e Mrs. Lowe's 
Hia-} | ar ne to do m\ 
best to contribute a paragraph or so 
that ought to brighten the life of 
women from Maine to California. 


trend 
pleasing to the masculine 


For a start, I note a style 
extremely 
sorts 
course, I s that 
simplicity which 
thought on 
but, 


That’s one 


eye—greater simplicity in all 


ot clothes. ()t 


Isp ct 


it is that deceptive 










indicates a lot of serious 
the part of a gifted designer, 
anvhow, it lool rood 


thing Mrs. Simpson (somehow I just 
can't get used to calling her the 
Duchess of Windsor) has done tor 
the American woman: she’s popu- 
larized a couple of dresses and a 
hade of blue that are models of sim- 


and good taste 


Hollyw 


simplicity. Gwen 


od they ‘re vo 
\W akeling, 


taken 


Keven out in 
ingy tor 
some 


eminent designer, Na 


ery simple lines and made them ef 


fective by the Se ol lacinys ror 
trimming. One of the ensembles de 
igned for Loretta Young’s vacation 
irdrobe shows a very intere ng 
é he half and half idea in con 
t? ing colors. The hip-length coat, 
! over in ¢ tel Vnite rock, 
col nes the white with a lovely 
Laie Ol chal re st light Ve rht 
1, the back of the coat made of 
the color and the front of the white. 
I} sutfit goes with a medium large 


with a peaked crown, 


ind cart of matching green drap- 
ed from the cr White suede san- 
dals piped in green are the shoes 
chosen. And I'll bet yvou’ve been won- 


ine whan thoes 
Rhae where Lit aese 


lacings and trim- 


mings come in. So have I. The use 


wo colors, t seems, provides a 































logical excuse for the Jacings of 
white that join the two colors all the 
way down the shoulders and sleeves, 
and similar lacings on the side seams. 

Whew! I better out of this. 
Much more and I'll discover that I’m 
wearing a pair of cafe au lait culot- 
tes, complete with alice-blue chemise 
and socks in more or less matching 


get 


shades of dubonnet. But before I 
sign off, gals, look out for style 
storms this winter. The current 


will have a great 
‘t on this year’s styles, and the 
Parisian designers have gone pretty 
radical. They even add a surrealist 
note to their display. The smartest 
windows in Paris and on Fifth Ave- 
nue now display a dress by planting 
dummy on the floor and then 
tossing the dress carelessly over an 
armchair or a table or something 
rather suggestive of the 
before the police arrive. So when you 
see a window like that don’t blame it 
on a plastered window dresser. 


Paris exposition 


b | 
eller 


an ick 


scene just 


Turning Over To Harvey Wilcox 


Aw, nuts! I don’t like this job, 
but they won't listen to me. So if I 


have to write some stuff for the 
women’s page I’d better stick to 
something I know about——in other 


words I’m going to get a lot of my 


personal opinions off my chest. | 
will probably never get another 
chance at a women’s page, so I'd 
better make the best of this. I've 


never dared to tell these things to 
even girl, and here | have a 
chance to tell them to about twenty- 
two thousand they can’t even 
hit back. Hot dog! This is known 
as Uncle Harvey’s Advice to Girls 
Column. 

y Pencilled Evebrows. If you 
must pencil, practice until you are an 
expert—-in private. What’s wrong 
with an eyebrow, anyway? All that 
most girls get when they pencil their 
eyebrows is a permanently surprised 


one 


and 


expression, Which may or may not be 
an advantage. 

fb. Trains on evening gowns. These 
are all right within reason, but never 
intend to dance. 
some clumsy oaf 
will step on the 
saw a girl have about 
half her aft tackle fetched away in 
one rip, that way. It was very sad, 
embarrassing. 


wear one if 
There is always 

usually me 
train. I once 


you 


who 


not to Say 


~~ aS 


\\ 


Waa 


\ \ 































coiffures. Think 
you arrange your hair 
so elaborately that you can’t ride in 
an open car or go swimming or lean 
on a handy shoulder or take any ex- 
more violent than lighting a 
cigarette, for fear you'll knock three 
or four hairs out of place and ruin 
the whole effect. Men hate these 
fancy jobs, usually; they much pre- 
fer something simple and (within 
reason ) 


C. Complicated 
twice before 


ercise 


carefree. 

LD). Facial repairs in public. Some- 
time I am going to bring razor, shav- 
ing brush, mirror, soap, and a ther- 
mos of hot water in my pockets and 
give myself a nice clean shave be- 
tween dances. It might get my point 
across, though at that I doubt it. 

I could go on this way, practically 
forever, but the Boss and Al Lowe 
won't let me. When I think of all the 
women that have asked me why don’t 
I wear suspenders instead of a belt 
and why don't I always keep my 
socks up and why don’t I ever get 
that hat cleaned, this opportunity 
seems almost rood to be true. 
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High Rates and Low Rates 
Gomi TIM S ps 


come to a credit un- 


ion which charges the maximum 
one per cent a month) on small 
loans and a lower rate on larger 
loans. I wonder why that is! The 


credit union exists to help the smal 
borrower. am working 
for dollars a week and 
need to borrow money to pay a hos- 
pital bill. Suppose you are working 
for forty dollars a week, have a 
thousand dollar government bond to 
offer as collateral and want to 
row a thousand dollars to build an 
ell on your ten thousand dollar house. 


Suppose | 


twenty-one 


bor- 


The theory in banking was (until 
the credit unions broke it down 
that character was of no value as 
security: that the credit side of 


banking was a service available ex- 
clusively for the well to do and that 
collateral offered was the only fair 
basis for credit. 

Our credit union job has been to 
break down this theory by bringing 
the credit side of banking to the 
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masses of the 


induced 
and thereby have per- 


ccessfully we have 
banks to do it 
formed not 


people but 


service for the 
service for the 


only a 
also a 


DAaNKS., 


Now let’s look at the loan problems 
above referred to. Who most needs 
he loan? Obviously a loan to help 
he borrower pay a bill is 
more important than a loan to a bor- 
rower to build an ell on his 
We are interested primarily in the 
first loan. In determining rates on 
he two loans the only consideration 
s which of the two of us most needs 
help. He who most i 
get the 


o rates. 


doctor's 


house. 


eds help should 
lower rate if there are to he 
That is good credit union 
‘casoning; I repeat it the borrow- 
er who most needs the help should 
¢et the loan at the lowest rate. Here 
is a man who wants a small loan to 
pay a hospital bill. 


man who owns a home and a good 
bond. Obviously the fi Sf midi CaOn 
less afiord fo pay ti ferest than the 


second ma obviously the interest 


Here is another 





should be lower on the small 
loan rather than on the large loan. 
That's good credit 
sense. Let’s not, we folks in the cred- 
it unions, begin to develop the bank 
ing habits which so long denied bank 
credit service to working people. 


Let's Go Back to School 


E HAVE frequent requests along 
the lines of the following, quot- 
ed from a recent letter: 


rate 


Meio COMLNIO 


“Tl think we should have one or 
more credit union schools in the 
summer months, open to credit un 


ion leaders, treasurers and anyone 
else interested who would attend, to 
be held for a short period at 
summer spot where work and play 
could be mixed together judicially, 


the purpose of which would be to as- 


some 


sist anyone participating to know 
more about the credit inion, its 
origin, method of organization and 


management, potential service, et 
To start a and to yet 
the credit union reaction (inviting 
jou to participate freely in this dis- 
cussion and to tell us what you have 
in mind on the subject) the follow 
ing very tentative plan is suggested. 


discussion 


First: that there be six schools the 
first vear, each of them so located 
that the leaders from three or so 


adjoining states could attend so that 
we would get at representa- 
tion from eighteen states all told. 

scheduled for 
six weel 
i the 


ana tn 


least a 


Second: that they be 
the last three days each of 
ends, the whole of J ily 
two weeks of August. 

Third: that 
ranged by the league of the 
Within held 
and that each state league supply the 
local teachers or discussion leaders. 

Fourth: that the schools be located 
at summer 
could be comfortable and could 
bine some relaxation with the 
so as to make them attractive to an\ 
one attending. 

Fifth: that the National Associa- 
tion supply three lecturers or dis- 
cussion leaders who would attend all 
Six spending three 
each of the six consecutive weeks do- 
work in the given 
in cooperation with the local 
league and three days at the school 
supplementing the local faculty. 

Sixth: that the courses be uniform 
and definitely arranged to 
of all the 
naturally be of 


each school be ar 
state 


state which it is to be 


resort spots where we 
com 


schools 


schools, days ot 


ing contact state 


state 


take care 
which would 
interest and value at 


subjects 


such a school. 
Let the BRIDGI have vour reaction 
to the Geile ral plan ad) d any de dé ral 


. . ’ 
suggestions wh th uou have to make. 
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What About HK? 


Readers are invited to Submit Questions on any Credit 
Union Problems and also to give us your frank reaction on 
the answers, whether you agree or disagree with the Editor. 











From Texas 


FIRST QUESTION. A member has 


$50 in shares, has made several small 
} 


provident loans, and re paid prompt- 
, 


\ He Wants to buy H lot ol new 
turniture for $200.00 saving by cash 
a considerable amount. His income 


is around $2,000.00 a vear and while 
indebted, is in no financial plight. 
uuld this be a productive loan, and 
vould the assignment of shares and 
chattel mortgage on the new fur- 


ire be adequate security? 


ANSWER. A loan to assist a member 

n purchasing furnitu thereby ena- 

Dliing him to pay cash and thus make 

rable saving on the purchase 

7 certainly a loan for a provident 

rodu e purpe lr} i r! 

ent hare ind a el mortgage 
4 t it \ 4 (] iM ami « 

irit I i “a t} kind, 

uld m that nent of the 

nare \ iid be l ! i tne 

i ( I iv" irnitur 


From New York 


SECOND QUESTION Is it manda 
torv tor the Board t Directors to 
Walt until the annual n ting to de 

cde ! ipplving re eration for 
tt Secretary and also the expenses 

the Treasurer, or can the Board 
‘ Direct r Vote ! ne two mat 
er 

\ Wi Payment ( ‘ f op 
rat ? ne cred t ther thar 
tne a f the Treasure ay be au 
horized | he Board Directors. The 

ia ‘ he Treasurer mu be fixed 
t t , hey 1 il meeting 


From Texas 


THIRD QUESTION. A member, in- 
come $2,000 a vear, who has $40.00 in 
nare and is a co-maker on another 
for $150.00 of which $30.00 has 
been paid and which has also $230.00 
snare pledged by the maker, leav- 
ny a net obligation of $90.00, wants 
to pay off the indebtedness of $30.00 


on a building lot so he Can secure a 
first mortgage to build a home. and 
asks the union for a loan of $30.00 
giving a third member as co-maker. 
The third member also asks for a loan 
of S200 to pay “balloon payment” on 


his car Oo as to avoid further re 


financing by the auto company. He 


vives the first member or the one 


wanting $360.00 loan as co-maker, 
thus making a cross endorsement. 
The Credit Committee turns back 
the two applications for ano_her en- 
dorsement. All members concerned 
have a good record of payment with 
the union, and all make approximate- 
ly $2,000 a year. Was the Credit 
Committee asking too much securi- 
ty? What is the general idea about 
how much a member can endorse 
without exceeding safety, assuming 
in all cases that the maker and en- 
dorser have acceptable ratings with 
the union? 

ANSWER. It would seem to me that a 
member with an income of #2,000 a 
year who has a net obligation of $90 
now as a co-maker and wants to borrow 
$360 to complete a payment on a bui.d- 
ing lot and gives another member as 
an endorser should be granted the loan 
on that basis. It would also seem that 
’ the party who offers to endorse this 
note in the amount of $360 desires a 
$200 loan to complete payment on his 
car, the loan could be made with one 
endorser but the endorser should be 

me person other than the one for 


vhom this party has already oifered to 
endorse. In other words, if I endorse a 
nete for you and then desire to borrow, 


t would be better for me to get a third 
party to endorse my note for the credit 


union to accept your signature as en- 
dorser. The Credit Committee was not 
inreasonable in this matter. It seems 


to me that it would be safe for your 
cred.t union to adopt the following rule 
with regard to financial responsibility 
if your members: let us assume that 
the maximum loan which your credit 
union would permit one member to 
have is fixed at $1,000; then it would 
be well to fix the maximum responsl- 
bility of a member, either as a_bor- 
rower, endorser, or both, at 31500. 


From New Jersey 
FOURTH QUESTION. Is the use of a 
corporate seal absolutely essential 
for a credit union from a legal 
standpoint? 


ANSWER. If a credit union ever has 
any legal paper to execute, It will re- 
quire the use of a corporate seal. For 
example, the credit union might take a 
mortgage of real estate and require a 
seal at the time of giving a discharge 
of the mortgage. It would also require 
a seal in connection with a foreclosure 
of the mortgage. Occasionally, a credit 
in‘on is obliged to make out some kind 
of legal document, and being a corpora- 
tion, a corporate seal is necessary. On 
the other hand, there are a great many 
credit unions probably which have at 


By TOM DOIb_ 


one time or another bought sea:s and 
have never had any occasion at all to 
use them. One treasurer of a large 
credit union states that in his state a 
credit union may even make a legal 
transfer of property, etc., without a 
seal. My advice to a new credit union, 
therefore, would be not to buy a seal 
until the need exists. It only takes two 
or three days to have a seal made and 
the seal would probably have to be 
made locally 


From Oklahoma 

FIFTH QUESTION. Our credit un- 
ion has the requirement that, when 
a member wishes to borrow money 
to consolidate outstanding bills owed 
merchants, he must state on his loan 
application to whom the bills are 
owed and the amount he will pay 
each merchant. There have been sev- 
eral instances when the money was 
not used for the purpose as stated on 
the loan application. We realize, of 
course, that there is nothing of con- 
sequence that can be done at that 
time, only to wait until a member, 
who is guilty of this, wishes to bor- 
row more money—then, we pay the 
bills for him after he has executed 
his loan. 

ANSWER. Of course it is a fact that 
most credit union laws and most credit 
union by-laws provide that if the pro- 
ceeds ot a loan are devoted to some oth- 
er purpose than that for which the loan 
was negotiated, the loan, no matter 
what its original terms, becomes auto- 
matically a demand loan immediately 
repayable. I think you would find some 
such provision possibly in your Okla- 
homa law or in your by-laws. On the 
other hand, the credit union exists for 
the service of its members. We are 
dealing with average human beings and 
cecasionally we run across some one 
who violates our principles of doing 
business. The important thing, of 
course, is to get that individual so in- 
terested in the credit union that he will 
appreciate that when he cheats a credit 
union he is cheating himself. Had I 
such a borrower in my credit union, | 
certainly would try to make him see the 
error of his ways. It is, of course, a 
better plan to see to it that the bills 
are paid by making the payments di- 
rectly to the creditors 


From Washington 
SIXTH QUESTION. Just when is a 
loan to be regarded as delinquent? 
To be more specific, let us suppose 
that a borrower has agreed to repay 
a loan at the rate of five dollars each 
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month. He makes regular payments 
for several months and then is pre- 
vented, for some good reason, from 
making his next repayment. After 
he has missed this one repayment he 
resumes making repayments at the 
rate of five dollars each month, but 
he never is able to make a payment 
of ten dollars, which would be neces- 
sary to bring him up to the schedule 
worked out at the time the loan was 
made. Actually, he is always one 
payment behind. It has been held by 
some of us that as long as he is mak- 
ing regular repayments, his loan is 
not delinquent; others hold that he 
is delinquent because he has not 
made up for the payment he missed. 
In this case I have assumed that the 
borrower was not excused by the 
Board from making the one repay- 
ment in question, but that he just 
skipped the payment without con- 
sulting the Treasurer. Would the 
situation be changed if he were to 
apply for and receive an excuse from 
the Board? 

ANSWER. It seems to me that this 
question is a little inconsistent. You 
refer to the fact that the borrower 
missed a payment for a good reason. 
If he had a good reason for not making 
a payment that fact should be called to 
the attention of the Board and, as is 
consistent with good credit union prac- 
tice everywhere, he should have been 
excused from making that payment 
whereupon on the resumption of pay- 
ments, he would not be in arrears at 
all. If, on the other hand, he failed to 
make a vayment because of a deliber- 
ate, definite carelessness, etc., it seems 
to me clearly that he is in default on 
one payment until he makes it up. In 
matters of this sort, however, it seems 
to me that the credit union should be 
very lenient and that the right way to 
handle it would be for the Board to ex- 
cuse the failure to pay and treat the 
loan thereafter as not being delinquent. 


From Washington 

SEVENTH QUESTION. A member 
owing $170 on a $200 loan with one 
very good endorser has a long and 
expensive siege of trouble with a leg 
ailment. He requests in writing that 
he be excused on payment of prin- 
cipal for three months, paying in- 
terest each month. The Credit Com- 
mittee and the Board of Directors 
approves the request, but the Super- 
visory Committee seems to think too 
much leniency was given. The by- 
laws are not very clear about exten- 
sions, or excuses. We have adopted 
a general rule that when circum- 
stances are unusual and the borrow- 
er requests an extension in writing 
before the delinquency occurs, that 
an extension of that payment is giv- 
en but not to extend the term of the 
note, that is, the borrower may pay 
the excused payment any time before 
the end of his note. Is this a good 
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policy? Can you give us a good gen- 
eral idea about what is good credit 
union practice regarding extensions? 
Our members, or at least a good per- 
centage of them, were in debt con- 
siderably when the union was 
formed, and to my mind, we should 
exert every effort to get a member 
on a cash basis in his dealings and 
get his main obligations concentrat- 
ed in a credit union loan for a long 
period to enable him to meet it with- 
out undue strain. If we press too 
hard for a payment, some have bor- 
rowed from a high-interest source to 
meet our payment. Others. make 
short term loans at the banks. My 
idea is to make as large a loan as 
we possibly can considering the 
amount of the member’s obligations, 
his security, his record, and his in- 
come, and give him the limit to re- 
pay if necessary. 

ANSWER. In the case of the member 
who now owes $170 on an original loan 
of $200 and who has a very good en- 
dorser on his note and has had an ex- 
pensive leg ailment, it would seem to 
me entirely reasonable to excuse him 
from making payments on the princi- 
pal sum for three months. I think your 
Supervisory Committee was wrong in 
this particular case. We ought to re- 
member that the credit union is merely 
endeavoring to render a service to its 
members and in case of illness the pay- 
ments on the loan might well be waived 
during the period of illness. A credit 
union should so operate that it would 
never be necessary for a member of the 
credit union to go elsewhere to borrow 
money. If a member is excused from 
making three repayments this automat- 
ically extends the term of the note. 


From Pennsylvania 


EIGHTH QUESTION. 
medium of the BRIDGE’s “What 
About It?” column, will you please 
give us your comments as to the 
following resolution which was 
passed by the Board of Directors of 
our credit union? Have we, in your 
opinion, given our Credit Committee 
too much leeway? Item No. 1—One 
co-signer for loans not exceeding 
$100 when the risk so warrants as 
deemed advisable by the Credit Com- 
mittee. Item No. 2—One co-signer 
for loans over $100 when the appli- 
cant is a property owner who can pro- 
duce evidence that his property is 
free of incumbrance, providing that 
the Credit Committee deems the ap- 
plicant a good risk and that the 
credit union will record this debt 
against such property at the Court 
House. 

ANSWER. I think that item No. 1 is 
fine. Certainly one co-signer is suffi- 
cient on a loan of $100 or less. I think 
that item No. 2 is a little complicated 
and that it would probably be better to 
have two co-signers for any loan over 
$100. In the first place, in my opinion, 
you will find very few credit union bor- 


Through the 


rowers who own real estate that is en- 
tirely free of any encumbrance. In the 
second place, I think you would be 
greatly handicapped if you were to re- 
cord each credit union loan as a debt 
against property which is clear. It does 
seem to me you would be much better 
off to have two co-signers on any loan 
of more than $100. 


From Pennsylvania 


NINTH QUESTION. I would appre- 
ciate your advice regarding the fol- 
lowing: Member “A” has $10 paid 
on shares and owes a loan balance of 
$50. Member “B” has $15 paid on 
shares and desired to make a loan 
of $100 and Member “A” wishes to 
go along as co-maker on the loan. Is 
this permissible inasmuch as Penn- 
sylvania allows only $50 maximum 
on unsecured loans? I would also ap- 
preciate your advice as to whether 
any member can make a loan in ex- 
cess of his paid-in shares if he has 
signed as a co-maker to a previous 
loan. 


ANSWER. It would be entirely proper 
to make this loan in this manner and 
to accept the signature of member “A” 
as a co-maker. Although the Pennsyl- 
vania law and the Federal credit union 
law provide that any borrower must 
have collateral for a loan in excess of 
$50 this does not necessarily limit the 
responsibility of an individual member 
Endorsement of a note is deemed col- 
lateral in credit union practice and the 
fact that member “A” has a $50 loan 
should not interfere with “A” becoming 
a co-signer with member “B”’. The fact 
that a member has acted as a co-maker 
on a loan to one of his fellow members 
should not, in any way, interfere with 
his borrowing in excess of paid-in 
shares. The amount of money paid in 
on shares by a member should not actu- 
ally have a direct bearing on the value 
of his signature as a co-maker on a 
note and neither should it have any 
bearing on the amount of money to be 
loaned him if his character is good and 
if he can obtain endorsers or other col- 
lateral to cover the amount above the 
$50 maximum permitted under the law. 


From New York 

TENTH QUESTION. How does “‘The 
maximum amount of shares which 
may be held by any one member” af- 
fect holdings in a joint account? If 
such account is limited to the amount 
stipulated “which may be held by 
any one member” half the possibly 
available capital might be excluded. 
So can the limit be doubled for a 
joint account in spite of the techni- 
cality that since each party owns all 
the shares each would be “exceeding 
the maximum, etc.” or how is this 
situation met? 

ANSWER. Usually when a credit un- 
ion rules that the amount of shares to 
be held by one member must be limited 
to a specific figure, this same rule pro- 
vides further that in case of a joint ac- 
count between two members, each may 
have the maximum in the account. In 


(Continued on page 13) 
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OLLARS Ata 


CLOTHING 


By GEORGE F. FELLER 


out of the dollar you spend for 


“sonse 


othing? Before we attempt to an 
ver this question let us consider 
ome of the factors involved in plan 


ning a clothing budget First, how 


much shall the family spend for 
lothing, and second, is the garment 
purchased practical, is it in fashion 


and becoming, is it durable, is the 
vorkmanship good, and is the price 
paid commensurate with the value 
receiver 


The amount spent for clothing in 


the small and averayve income yroup 
hould not exceed ten per cent. It is 
aL ible that if a given number of 
budgets were checked for leaks, there 
vould be a great many in the item of 
Clothing. The reason is probably 
psychological, since the desire for 
personal adornment has come down 
to us from the ages. It is hard to 
keep a perspective of the relative 
value of clothing. Individual atti- 


tudes and values concerning clothing 
desires are bound to color the pur- 
chases that are made, but after all if 
certain fundamentals are adhered to, 
should be denied the privilege 
of expressing his personality by 
dressing a he chooses The thing 
the budgeteer should keep in mind is 
how to get full value for the cloth- 
ny dollars. 

In making a purchase one of the 


first thoughts should be, is the gar- 
ment practical? Wool play dresses 
tor children or wool house-dresses 


tor the homemaker, for instance, are 


not practical. These garments re- 


re constant tubbing and woolens 
( not lend themselves well to fre 
nt washings with soap and water. 
The homemaker should know some 
thing of the qualities of the fabrics 
ne bob Wool and are relative 





rubbed or boiled. Cotton and linens 


are strong and give relatively good 
service in comparison to their cost. 
Rayon and celanese are less expen- 
sive than silk and woolens and if 
handled carefully will give good serv- 
ice. Is the garment in fashion? No 
one wants to be conspicuous by 
wearing outmoded clothes 
only justification is their cheapness. 
Forcing children to wear oldtash- 
ioned garments is’ phychologically 
harmful as it places them at a dis 
advantage with other children. 

Do not sacrifice style for quality 
if the garment is markedly out of 
date. There is a sense of we ll being 
and joy in being suitably and becom- 


whose 


ingly dressed. This does not by any 
means imply that clothing must be 
costly, since many times an inex- 
pensive dress is in much better taste 
and better stvle than an expensive 
one, 

Is the garment durable? Dura- 
bility is one of the most desirable of 
clothing qualities. Yet the unwilling- 
ness or inability of the public to pay 
for quality goods has led to the man- 
ufacture of cheap, inferior products 


of questionable value. The budgeteer 


must be alert to these various adul- 
terations as well as frauds. She must 
check up on the installment costs, 
etc. She should not pay for an all- 
wool garment which is part cotton 


and therefore inferior, or buy silk 
which has been unduly weighted and 
will therefore give poor service. If 
she does she is not getting value re- 
ceived. 

Good workmanship, another de- 
sirable quality in clothing, is usually 
the hallmark of quality materials. 
The budgeteer will do well to look 
into the details of workmanship when 
buying such garments as suits, coats 
and dresses. The expertness of the 
work will to a large degree determine 
the fit and hang of the garment. If 
the clothing budget is so limited that 
the homemaker cannot purchase 
serviceable garments it might be 
wise for her to take a course in sew- 
ing. The homemaker who is adept 
at sewing and has the necessary time 
will find she can help her clothing 
budget markedly by having more and 
better made garments. 

Is the price paid for the garment 
commensurate with the value re- 
ceived? One man’s answer to this 
question was brought home to me 
most forcibly about a year ago and 
since then I have given the matter 
some serious thought. For years it 
had been my custom to buy my 
shirts, etc., without regard to rela- 
tive trade marks or price, but rather 
entirely dependent on my fancy to a 
particular color or material. One day 
I was waiting to make a purchase 
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and I chanced to overhear a conver- 
sation between a clerk and a cus- 
tomer. The clerk had mentioned that 
a well known shirt was on sale at a 
marked discount. The customer said 
he wasn’t interested. He wanted a 
“__"’ shirt, naming another well 
known make. He went on to explain 
he had tested wearing qualities of 
several well known makes and had 
found the one so superior in wear- 
ing qualities that he had made it a 
practice to always buy that particu- 
lar make of shirt. I became so inter- 
ested that I joined the conversation. 
I was amazed to learn that the cus- 
tomer in question had a book in 
which he recorded the wearing quali- 
ties of his shirts, hosiery, etc., the 
number of launderings, the fastness 
of color in materials, etc. He had 
definite proof that it paid to buy 
clothing intelligently. 

You too can give your clothing 
dollars more “sense” by a little care 
and thought and intelligent buying. 
If you get into the spirit of the thing 
vou can have fun too and you'll learn 
a lot about clothing you never knew 
before. Try the experiment for fun 
and pocket the savings, bearing in 
mind a dime thrown away makes 
TWO big dollars work a whole year 
to make up the loss. 





What About It? 


other words, a joint account may con- 
tain the maximum amount for each 
member. Simply because members de- 
sire to hold their account in common, 
should not limit them to one-half as 
large a deposit as other members may 


hold. 
From Texas 


ELEVENTH QUESTION. A member 
with a share balance of $50 and a 
loan balance of $60 needs $20 in an 
emergency. His shares are pledged 
to repay the loan, and the Credit 
Committee wants him to make a new 
loan to secure the $20 needed. Would 
it not be within the by-laws to allow 
a share withdrawal of $20 to meet 
the emergency rather than all the ex- 
tra details of making a loan? 

ANSWER. In case of a member who 
has a share balance of $50 and a loan 
balance of $60 and who in emergency 
is in need of $20, it would seem entirely 
proper for the Credit Committee to 
permit him to withdraw the $20 from 
his share account, inasmuch as it is 
usual credit union procedure to lend up 
to $50 without any security. I think 
that in a great many cases federal 
credit unions seem to feel that shares 
should be assigned as collateral when- 
ever a loan is made. This impression 
has been gained from the fact that 
there is an assignment of shares at- 
tached to the bottom of each federal 
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note. I believe that in the case of most 
loans this share assignment blank 
should not be used, and I think that 


whenever a federal credit union makes 
a loan to a member the loan should be 
based on the character of the borrower 
and the character of the endorser rath- 
er than on his share holdings, and that 
the Credit Committee should state on 
the loan application when it is approved 
that shares may be withdrawn by the 
borrower whenever he desires. The 
member having accumulated money in 
the share account, may at any time de- 
sire to use that money and it is not 


proper that these funds be tied up 


TWELFTH QUESTION. Suppose a 
member of our Federal credit un- 
ion brings in a pay check for $100 
and wants to pay $20 to his share 
account. We do not have enough cash 
on hand to give him $80 in change, 
so we give him our check for $80. 
How should this transaction be 
shown‘on the cash book and ledger? 

ANSWER. If a member brings in a 
pay check for $100 and wants to pay 
$20 on shares, and the other $80 is giv- 
en to him in the form of a check on the 
credit union. it should be recorded as 
follows: 

Cash Dr. 
Caan Cr. i=... $80.00 
Shares Cr. - rere 20.00 

This entry can be made all on one line, 
entering the name of the member and 


_.$100.00 


the number of the check issued. A cash 
received voucher and cash disbursed 
voucher would be used in connection 


with the transaction and it should be 
clearly understood by the member that 
the check is accepted subject to collec- 


tion as stated at the bottom of the 
standard cash received voucher. 
THIRTEENTH QUESTION. Suppose 


we collect money from several mem- 


our Federal credit union to 
cover subscriptions to the BRIDGE, 
and then deposit this money to our 
credit at the bank and draw a check 
from the credit union to 
How should this be shown on 
cash book and the ledger? 


bers of 


cover it. 
the 


ANSWER. If the money taken in for 
BRIDGE subscriptions is deposited in the 
credit union’s bank account and a check 
issued to CUNA for the total amount, 
the proper entry is debit cash for the 


amount taken in, and credit accounts 
payable for the same amount. Cash 
received vouchers or some other sup- 
porting list of names and amounts 


should be kept as a permanent part of 
the records. When the check is issued, 
the entry should be: debit accounts 
payable and credit cash. 


FOURTEENTH QUESTION. Do 
feel that a borrower who is continu- 
ally delinquent on his loan repay- 
ments should be expelled from the 
credit union? 


you 


ANSWER. Under the Federal Act and 
by-laws the members of your credit 
union have a right to expel a member 
by two-thirds vote, but it goes without 
saying that such power should be used 
very sparingly. I should certainly ad- 
vise most strongly against expelling a 
member merely on the grounds that he 
caused the credit union considerable 
trouble in collecting loans. Such offense 
carries its own penalty—you can sim- 
ply refuse to make any further loans 
until you are satisfied that he will re- 
form his practices and make repay- 
ments promptly when they are due. It 
is possible that by remaining in the 
credit union and using its saving facili- 
ties he may come to have a better sense 
of financial responsibility and eventu- 
ally become a good member. 














“Look, Mr. Tweet, Fifty Dollars, and If You Die, Fifty Dollars More.” 
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By 
FRANK S. ROBERTSON 


ENTION has made several 

times in the BRIDGE of the dif- 
ficulties of operating a credit union 
as a community service as against 
the type of credit union operated 
within a fixed group such as the em- 
plovees of any particular industry. 
It is gathered that there some 
who believe that it is next to impos- 
sible to conduct a community credit 
union satisfactorily without some 
drastic changes in the set-up as we 
all know it. 

This misconception of the truth 
arises because we have not yet fully 
alienated from our minds the idea 
that a credit union is a bank, and we 
are inclined, when we think of the 
credit union as a community under- 
taking, to picture it operating in the 
same manner and to the same ends 
as the banks with which we have 
familiar. We are inclined to 
set up against the apparently clumsy 
credit-committee system of the cred- 
it union the smooth picture of the 
local bank manager sitting in his of- 
fice and dealing out loans with dis- 
patch and suavity, and we are in- 
feel that unless we are go- 
a pretty good imitation 
of this, the public will have nothing 
E therefore 
that our first step wo ild be to elimi- 
nate the credit committee. 

Along with are the 
who know considerable about the us- 


hee hn 


are 


been 


clined to 
ing to create 


think 


ft us. Some of us 


these fellows 
ial banking proced ire of bookkeep- 
imagine 


credit 


and cannot us setting 
p a community union with- 


out an elaborate system of books and 


cccounts as an almost entire substi- 
tute for our present bookkeeping 
system. 

Then there are a few who must 


have a number of chanyes in the by- 
more who must have 
changes in legislation, so that even- 
tualls them all we would 
a nice little co-operative bank 
credit union—that 
would be co-operative in name only. 
Wherein then must the community 
credit union differ from the factory- 


laws and a few 
between 


have 


certainly not a 
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In Favor of the 


COMMUNITY CREDIT UNION 

















type (let us call it that for conveni- 
ence) of credit union? No doubt, 
those who operate credit unions 
within the confines of a fixed group 
such as the employees of a factory, 
think that that is the ideal set-up. 
True, it has many advantages. For 
one thing there is a compactness 
about it that gives many advantages, 
particularly that of contact with the 
members. With all his members 
housed in a comparatively small 
space, it is quite easy for the treas- 
urer to contact one of them when he 
so desires, and there is no doubt but 
that this convenience works around 
the other way also. One would imag- 
ine that a deliberately delinquent 
borrower in a factory would have a 
most embarrassing time once the 
matter was brought up. The Credit 
Committee in this type of credit un- 
ion can meet almost daily if neces- 
sary with very little if any incon- 
venience, and they have the advant- 
age of knowing just what each mem- 
ber earns in comparison with his 
fellow members. From a_ business 
point of view, the membership of 
this type of credit union is boiled 
down to Every member 
is a Wage earner, and nearly every 
member is the head of a family, 
hence every member is a_ potential 
family-borrower. Thus there is lit- 
tle difficulty in keeping all of the 
capital out in loans. 
usually 
contact 


essentials. 


Collections are 
quite easy because of the 
with the members, so that 
losses are very slight, and the income 





high. Along with this, a great many 
such credit unions are nurtured by 
the parent industry in the form of 
office space, including light and heat 
and telephone service, and even to 
the extent of stationery, office equip- 


ment and salaries. Certainly such 
credit unions are in a happy position. 


On the Other Hand 


But the advantages are not all 
with the factory-type of credit un- 
ion. Very often in the factory-type 
of credit union the credit committee 
knows the members as workmen, 
probably not at all as homemakers, 
and very often a good workman 
earning a good salary makes a very 
poor job of managing his own af- 
tairs—possibly not always entirely 
his own fault. On the other hand, 
the credit committee of the commu- 
nity credit union, which is really an 
association of neighbors, knows both 
the earning power and the home con- 
ditions of the borrower. Hence theirs 
is a greater opportunity for service. 
Very often although the husband is 
the wage earner, he is not the busi- 
ness head of the family, either by 
inclination or ability. Thus in the 
community credit union very often 
joint accounts or even substitutions 
of accounts with the wives for those 
poor ones of the husbands, bring 
about real credit union service to the 
home. 

Indeed the community credit un- 
ion goes deeper into the family life 
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than that. It reaches the children. 
Every community credit union car- 
ries a goodly percentage of children’s 
accounts, and some foster thrift 
schemes in the schools by means of 
thrift cards, clubs, etc. Some credit 
union officers cannot see the point 
to all this. They will tell you that 
these are an expense to the society, 
the source of no revenue and consid- 
erable additional work for the treas- 
urer. All true. But what they omit 
to add is that these accounts are edu- 
cational, and since every child is a 
potential head of a family in not so 
many years, you can see that this 
work is really wise if we are to build 
a great credit union movement 
throughout the country. 


Other Advantages 


Moving away from the family, we 
find that the community credit union 
has naturally more of a community 
consciousness or responsibility par- 
ticularly along co-operative lines. In 
a small community where a_ broad 
co-operative movement is underway, 
the credit union is everywhere recog- 
nized as the corner-stone of all the 
co-operative enterprises which re- 
sult. A healthy credit union pre- 
pared to handle the credit needs of 
the community will ensure more than 
anything else—unless it be the loy- 
alty of the people themselves—the 
success of a consumer's co-operative 
or any other co-operative venture 
started after the credit union is firm- 
ly established. Certainly the factory- 
type of credit union can have its ef- 
fect upon such a development since 
its members know the value of co- 
operation and can obtain credit for 
their part in it from their own so- 
ciety. But it often cannot and very 
seldom will enter upon a definite edu- 
cational program in any community 
along «o-operative lines to assist 
some other co-operative enterprise 
get established. Apart from this the 
community credit union carries with 
it a special significance as an exam- 
ple of a successful comraunity co- 
operative enterprise, thus creating a 
confidence in the public mind toward 
other co-operative efforts. 

The far reaching effects of a com- 
munity credit union in eliminating 
intolerance and misunderstanding 
between groups of different nation- 
alities or creeds can only be guessed 
at. Let us consider a small commu- 
nity typical of many with three or 
four or even more denominations of 
the Christian church, all of them so 
small as to be non-supporting, each 
of them the center of a small group 
of people, held apart from each oth- 
er by misunderstanding, and missing 
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much of the joy and benefits possi- 
ble through united co-operative ac- 
tion. Ejforts have been made to 
bring them together socially without 
any success. Finally a credit union 
is formed in the community, bring- 
ing with it the idea of co-opera- 
tion for purely economic reasons. 
Through mutual consideration of 
their economic problems they develop 
for the first time a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of each other. They 
form study groups to study the eco- 
nom.c aspec:s of their community. 
How long will it be before the young- 
er generation at least will ask, “Why 
all these churches when one or two 
would do, and could be supported 
successfully with the money now be- 
ing spread so ineffectively over so 
many?” Might there not be created 
a new community life because of 
these and similar studies? Certainly 
the field of simple economics is the 
first meeting ground of the people. 

The large community—the city— 
undoubtedly has its own peculiar 
problem. If the community served is 
large so that this social or neigh- 
borly contact is lost, such a credit 
union is in grave danger of develop- 
ing into what we have already de- 
scribed as a co-operative bank—<co- 
operative in name only. Yet one can 
easily visualize the possibilities of a 
great city organization composed of 
many units thereby regaining this 
neighborly contact but adding to it 
the combined strength and ability of 
them all. 


Overcoming Difficulties 


But what of the difficulties? How 
would we handle loans? In exactly 
the same way any other credit union 
handles them. It is not necessary, as 
some suppose, to have the credit 
committee always on hand in a com- 
munity credit union—even in a large 
one. What they do have is a fixed 
hour of meeting once or twice a 
week, depending on the demands. It 
is not difficult to acquaint the mem- 
bership with the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in applying for a loan, and it 
is surprising how well people who 
have been used to walking into a 
bank at any hour of the six days of 
the week to do business or seek loans, 
will co-operate with the credit com- 
mittee in this arrangement. Usually 
it is better to have the committee 
living quite near one another and 
the office, or to have them supplied 
with telephones so that in case of a 
real emergency they can be called to- 
gether on short notice by the treas- 
urer. 

The problem of the community 
credit union is the cost of operation 





—the overhead due to the early ne- 
cessity of maintaining a fairly cen- 
tral office open during the usual bus- 
iness hours of the week. A member- 
ship which might quite easily be 
served in a factory with practically 
no overhead will in the community 
credit union require wages, rent or 
depreciation on the society-owned of- 
fice, heat and light, and all the little 
extra things which the other credit 
union picks up for nothing. The fac- 
tory credit union may handle a heavy 
membership’s business in practically 
one afternoon with the assistance of 
a number of tellers. In the commu- 
nity credit union these are spread 
over the greater part of the week in 
such a way as to keep the treasurer 
jumping all day long. 


Actual Mechanics 


As far as the actual mechanics of 
bookkeeping in the two types of cred- 
it union is concerned, it is identical. 
Possibly the community credit union 
may require a more frequent balanc- 
ing of its books and cash—say daily, 
while the other may get along all 
right with a weekly check-up. About 
the only thing that the community 
credit union treasurer may find im- 
possible to do is to live up to the law 
in the matter of making a bank de- 
posit each day to cover the previous 
day’s business. This however is a 
minor thing, and could be adjusted to 
suit the situation. Apart from that 
there is nothing the factory credit 
union does or can do that the com- 
munity credit union cannot do. 

Undoubtedly the first job to be 
done in setting up a community cred- 
it union is to clear our minds of the 
idea that we are setting up a com- 
munity bank that is going to handle 
every phase of banking service from 
travelers checks to drafts, bills of 
lading, and check accounts. What- 
ever may develop in the future—and 
Wwe can anticipate many things if we 
keep on—our immediate need is not 
for such as that, and we would only 
be defeating our own ends in at- 
tempting it. The credit union or- 
ganization is purely a co-operative 
savings and loan service—and who- 
ever heard of a savings account 
amounting to anything with a check- 
book attached to it? 





The BRIDGE—One Price! 

We have very few individual 
subscriptions on the $1.00 rate. 
It is therefore hereby abolish- 
ed. The single subscription 
price is now fifty cents. 
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one of two articles on “I have 








Our staff correspondent, James W. Brown of the El Segundo 
Credit Union challenged the editor of the BRIDGE recently—to write 
Thousand Dollars in the Credit 
Union’—/ presentation to substantiate the theory that the thing 
Wi he thousand is to get a splendid experience out of it— 
ir editor to approach the problem from the viewpoint of saving 
jousand as protection against one’s declining years. I accepted 
the challenge and here is the duel. 
What would you do if you had a thousand dollars in your credit 

| as so manv credit union 
ow his lead or mine—or have 
ving a page or so in the September issue for your opinion.—Editor 


members do have) ”? 


What do you think about it? 


Would you 
you a better solution? We are 














and credit as atforded 

the credit union has unlimited 
possibilities The chance to borrow 
needed funds at a fair rate of in- 


terest appeals to many members and 


TH COMBINATION of opportunities 
for thritt é 
i. 


they come back again and again for 
additional loans to finance their 
needs. Other members become very 
enthusiastic about the investment 
possibilities and save systematically 
to increase their share account. 

In every credit union there is a 
mall group of shareholders, possi 
bly enjoying better luck than the 
most of us, who have brought their 
share account up to where it reads 
in the four magic figures known in 
the parlance of the underworld as a 
grand. It is the problem of this 
yroup with which we want to deal 
in this article. 

What attitude should a man take 
towards an investment of a thou 
sand dollars in a credit union? 

My first reaction was to conside} 
it as a permanent investment for old 
ape I} ase I should lose my ob and 
lip down in extreme poverty I would 
have dividends from the credit union 
shares to at least pay taxes on m 
home and lighten the burden enough, 

that with a little additional in 
come | would be able to exist In gen 
teel poverty and save myself the hu 


liet 


miliation of going on public re 
After further thought | have de 
cided that the above reasoning is all 


vronyg Why should an individual 


sloomily settle down and worrs 
about three meals a dav tor his old 
ave” To do this is to ell the ov ot 


real living for a cowardly and unhap- 
py security. We must learn to live 
zestfully and dangerously until we 
are ready to tumble in the grave. | 
should enter heartily into the life of 
the social group and take a common 
chance on my individual future. As 


we grow old we lose the feeling of 
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youth that life is a wonderful adven- 
ture. Our greater experience gives 
us knowledge and with knowledge a 
growth of fear. The effect of this 
fear is to isolate the individual from 
his fellows in an attitude of self de- 
fense, and the result is the ultra- 
conservative old man paralyzed with 
fear. 

I'm going to take a chance on it. 
I figure I won't be eating much when 
I’m an old man anyhow. I am going 
to use my shares in some way to 
carry out some of the dreams my 
good wife and I have cherisied for 
many vears. The most fascinating 
document [| know of is a map cf the 
world. Some day We are going to see 
places and people while we both have 
the strength and active minds to ob- 
serve, and study. My plan is to bor 
row against this account and take 
trip around the world before we are 
too old for such a stirring adventure. 
When we come back I will pay off 
the loan and the shares will still be 
intact for another adventure. Even it 
in the end we po over the road to the 
poorhouse we will have some happy 
memories to take with us. And who 
knows, it may be possible to start a 
credit union in the poorhouse at five 
cents a share. 

A very wise old banker once made 
the following remarks: 

“Money is just one thing—pur- 
chasing power. The purpose of mon- 
ey is to be spent—to buy things. I 
never permit my advertisements to 
say: ‘Don’t spend your money, put it 
in the bank.’ The most I have said 
has been ‘Don’t spend all of your 
money now, put some of it in the 
bank, for wiser spending later.’ 

| believe a credit union member 
with a combined viewpoint of an in- 
vestor and borrower is apt to look at 
things from both sides of the fence 
in a more sympathetic manner. After 
all we do not want a class organiza- 
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tion of investors and borrowers. It 
is a mutual affair and mutual par- 
ticipation in all its activities is just 
a higher step in credit unionism. 


The Editor Has $1000 


I’m not sure what I would do if I 
had a thousand dollars in my credit 
union but I do know that I wouldn't 
spend it on a trip around the world, 
although the very suggestion makes 
my mouth water! 

i imagine I’d be governed by my 
age. If I were a relatively young 
man | would possibly buy some good 
life insurance with it which would 
assure me a much larger endowment 
at the time I most needed it. 

| might look forward to buying in- 
to a business with it which business 
would give me the means to a live- 
lihood later on. 

1 would give thought to what my 
other resources might be, a pension, 
for example, from my Company 
when | reached retirement age. 

I might be tempted to use the 
money to educate my son or my 
daughter so that they might have a 
better chance in life than I had 
that is, if the son or the daughter 
really wanted such an education and 
would be benefitted by it. 

| wouldn't depend too much on Un- 
cle Sam. I wouldn't be too sure that 
my rich and powerful Uncle is going 
to solve the problem of supporting 
me in my old age. I have never seen 
a home for the aged which looked 
very inviting, even if I could loaf 
‘round in it with my sweet memories 
tor company. 

] realize of course that I could not 
live in much luxury on the income 
from a thousand dollars and yet | 
have seen the time when the differ- 
ence between having one dollar and 
no dollars was a big di.ference and, 
after all, for tne average of us credit 
unionists, a thousand bucks is a 
thousand bucks. I recall the story of 
the boy who came home from school 
With traces of tears on his cheeks. 
His father asked him what was 
wrong. The son answered by asking 
a question. “Pop—do you remember 
when I asked you last evening—how 
much is a thousand dollars?” The 
father remembered the _ incident. 
“Well, Pop,” the boy answered, “ ‘a 
hell of a lot of money’ ain’t the right 
answer!” But a thousand dollars 
might easily be a hell of a lot of 
money to a man as compared with 
no dollars. 
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Cuna Mutual Society In Wisconsin 


T= Cuna Mutual Society is an old 
line Legal Reserve Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, organized under 
Chapter 206 of the Insurance Laws 
of Wisconsin, on May 20, 1935. 

It offers to credit unions what is 
known as loan protection whereby 
the credit union is guaranteed 
against loss incident to the death or 
total and permanent disability of a 
borrowing member. 

Credit unions that are members of 
state leagues affiliated with the 
Credit Union National Association 
become members of the Cuna Mutual 
Society by using loan protection. 
There are no dues and members have 
complete control of management, 
rates, dividends, and operating poli- 
cies. 

Borrowers loan protection may be 
had under three separate plans: 


THE BUDGET PLAN whereby 
the premiums are to be paid by the 
credit union and not charged to the 
borrower. In reporting coverage all 
that is necessary is to forward the 
credit union financial statement to 
the Cuna Mutual Society at the close 
of business for each month with a 
check for service charges computed 
by multiplying the amount under 
“loans” by the rate; 


THE GROUP PLAN covers all 
loans but the service charge is to 
be paid by the borrower. Individual 
applications and policies are not re- 
quired under this plan; only the loan 


register is used. Individual service 
charges are computed at the rate 
times the amount loaned times the 
total number of months the loan has 
to run; 


THE SELECTIVE RISK PLAN 
is used only when loan protection is 
not applied to all loans and individual 
applications must be filed and indi- 
vidual policies are issued. Premiums 
are computed the same as under the 
Group Plan. 





Upward and Onward! 


Goes The Brince, but it is still 
in the danger zone. Wisconsin is 
one of the first half dozen states 
in regard to subscriptions. Let’s 
make it the first! Just now The 
BRIDGE is campaigning for 100% 
subscriptions. Thus far the cam- 
paign has brought in about 5,000 
new subscribers which is sig- 
nificant but still far short of the 
necessary 60,000 subscriptions to 
put The BRIDGE on a permanent 
self-sustaining basis. All those 
credit unions who _ subscribed 
100% some time ago report in- 
creased earnings, increasing loan 
demand, more members and in 
general a better knowledge of the 
credit union among its members. 
Subscribing for the Bripce 100% 
is an excellent investment for 
your credit union and is one more 
service you can offer your mem- 
bership. Talk it over at your next 
Board meeting. 











Twenty-eight credit unions in Wis- 
consin are using the Budget Plan 
and sixty-four Wisconsin credit un- 
ions are using the Selective Risk 
Plan. The credit unions using Bor- 
rower’s Insurance are listed below: 


BUDGET PLAN 


Green Bay C. & N. W. -.-- Green Bay 
ip) SeOS RC ce ee Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Stamping Co. Emp. 

SS SEE 2 ea ol eae Milwaukee 


Manitowoc Employees -... Manitowoc 
TS age Racine 
Marathon Paper Mills Emp. 

Salt IS Ce Se Rothschild 
i i ee Appleton 
SURES Raga ASS ee cae Madison 
Wisconsin State Prison —_--- Waupun 
Tete American: ..........-.-.- Beloit 
_ 4 er Fond du Lac 
St. Francis Parish .....-_-- Milwaukee 
Theatrical Employees —_ ~~~ Kenosha 
Immaculate Conception _... Milwaukee 
i = ee | Oe Superior 
a ee Milwaukee 
Madison School Emp. ------ Madison 
Kenosha Postal Emp. ------ Kenosha 
St. Catherine’s Parish —_--- Milwaukee 
gO SE ea Fond du Lac 
Peoples Cooperative --.--~- Milwaukee 
WOON, Se Sear ae Janesville 
ONS 2a Ee ea West Allis 
, GRRE pate paper Fond du Lac 
Kearney & Trecker __-~-- West Allis 
Madison Fire Department .. Madison 
Wisconsin State Journal _.__. Madison 
Public Service ............-- Wausau 
Milwaukee Emp. ------~---- La Crosse 
PRR ae Madison 
Bergstrom Paper -_....-..-~-.-- Neenah 
IIE ail wicntinisinennns Madison 
Sheboygan C. & N. W. _-.- Sheboygan 
Kenosha News --------.---- Kenosha 
Milwaukee Road __-.------ Milwaukee 


Dane County Employees .... Madison 

















Northwestern Mutual -... Milwaukee 


Allis Chalmers ..........- West Allis 
Milwaukee Teachers —.~.--- Milwaukee 
I es iL ete edie cbiabel Janesville 
Janesville Municipal .--~--~- Janesville 
1 ERATE AS ate ERE HAS Milwaukee 
Wi: iE. actmectnnarenwaas Madison 
(Sip DERE Pee ee ere Milwaukee 
We Po @... 6 ec Salk Oshkosh 
Madison Municipal ~..-----.-- Madison 
Infant’s Socks .--------- Fond du Lac 
ey ee a ewe epee e+ Nekoosa 
Auto Workers .....-----..- Janesville 
OE SP Li a es Janesville 
RN. cewnudnatinws Satine Racine 
» Ma 4S RRP PRY Es ae a Milwaukee 
Lafayette ......--.-----~--.- Racine 
OS LE a ee Janesville 
Kenosha Teachers ---------- Kenosha 
Chicago Rubber -.---------- ‘ Racine 
Pressed Steel Tank ~----- West Allis 
RE) SIE PELE AM Neenah 
(| NON FRR! Ae = Menasha 
) OOS ER 
Marathon Ashland Division -- Ashland 
Milwaukee Western Fuel -- Milwaukee 
Capital Times Employees ---- Madison 
OS eae ae oe Waupun 
Ce NONI og ca nctiees ederenee Milwaukee 
0 ORES SES Milwaukee 
OES a ee Milwaukee 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. -.-- Madison 
See I eo in dackumpedl Madison 
Sentinel News ~-..-------- Milwaukee 
Zenith Foundry ---------- West Allis 
Oa? Rae a Milwaukee 
Holy ARGUED .<..0<.-~+- _. Milwaukee 
Great Northern B. of R. C. -- Superior 
Co-op Cheese --.------------ Wausau 
Loganville ....----------- Loganville 
Badger State Canning -... Sheboygan 
pO a bs ee Milwaukee 
eS a ee Milwaukee 
CUNO R® cnc crcctdeecesoncwce Superior 
Employees Mutual --.-------- Wausau 
Meyer-Rotier-Wamser ---- Milwaukee 
ee RE a; SEE Milwaukee 
Fire Department --.------ Green Bay 
Burdick & Murray Emp. -.-- Madison 
Park Hotel Employees ------ Madison 
Omaha Employees -------- Eau Claire 
Rs a EE eS Milwaukee 
SS ET TEES aE: Milwaukee 
I es de acer Madison 
Utilities _ Eau Claire 


Bull’s Eye ___.... Wiseonsin Rapids 





League Membership 


HAT THERE is a great deal more 

interest in League membership 
in the current year is evident by the 
fact that to date one hundred sixty 
credit unions have sent in their dues 
for the current year which compares 
with seventy credit unions for the 
same period last year. 

According to the by-laws of the 
League the League officers are per- 
mitted ninety days from the date of 
the convention for the collection of 
dues and thereafter such credit un- 
ions as have not sent in their dues 
are automatically dropped from the 
League membership roster and of 
course cannot participate in the ben- 
efits of the League. The ninety-day 
period expires August 15 and shortly 
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thereafter the League will publish a 
list in the Wisconsin supplement of 
the BripGE of the credit unions that 
are members of the State League. 


The League hopes that a good 
many more credit unions will send 
in their dues prior to the time that 
this list will be made up for the pub- 
lisher. 


Every credit union in the state 
should feel it an honor to have their 
name on this list. Other state leagues 
have published a roster of their mem- 
bers and we believe Wisconsin should 
be able to outdo other states when it 
comes to League membership. 





Why League Membership 


BECAUSE your credit union was 
given to you—someone got the law 
enacted, someone brought the story 
to you and helped you; millions of 
other people need credit union ser- 
vice! 

BECAUSE we now have the credit 
union movement in our hands with 
the responsibility of doing something 
about it! 


BECAUSE the League is a non- 
profit organization whose objects are 
to promote and protect the credit 
unions of America! 


BECAUSE in unity there is 
strength; every powerful group in 
the country recognizes that, even 
our enemies do! 


BECAUSE 42 states have leagues 
all increasing in membership! 


BECAUSE other credit unions are 
carrying the load for the benefit of 
all; it is unfair to take those benefits 
and give nothing in return! 


BECAUSE in joining the League 
you join the National Association 
which has fought for most of the 
privileges we enjoy, which is con- 
stantly fighting legal and legislative 
battles in our behalf and without 
which we could not long exist! 


BECAUSE only through League 
and National Association member- 
ship can we perfect our credit union 
laws, and protect ourselves against 
unfair taxation and adverse legisla- 
tion! 


BECAUSE we owe it to our mem- 
bers and their families to protect the 
credit union and them and give them 
the assurance of the safeguard found 
in League and National Association 
membership! 


BECAUSE you get money-saving 
services in Cuna Loan Protection, 
burglary insurance, lower bond rates, 





“Help Us Out” 


The Wisconsin Supplement 
belongs to you! Help make it 
interesting and valuable by 
mailing in anything that looks 
to you as though it would be of 
interest to other credit union- 
ists in Wisconsin. Anything 
goes—news from your chapter, 
bigger and better statements 
from your credit union, new 
ideas that your credit union 
has tried out. 

Help make the Wisconsin 
Supplement a real journal of 
Credit Union Activity in Wis- 
consin! 














lower priced forms, the BRIDGE, and 
help with any and all problems! 


BECAUSE the greater the num- 
ber of credit unions supporting the 
League, the lower will be the cost. 
per credit union and the greater will 
be the service to you! 


BECAUSE you can afford it and it 
is a test of whether you really believe 
in the credit union movement! 





New League Members 


CONSIDERABLE number of credit 
unions have joined the League. 
since the last issue of the BRIDGE and 
a good many of these credit unions 
had members in attendance at the 
last annual convention of the League 
held at Wausau on May 15, 1937, 
and no doubt while at this conven- 
tion they became acquainted with 
many of the activities of the League 
and the value of cooperation, without 
which the credit union movement 
would soon disintegrate. Each new 
member has been individually writ- 
ten and welcomed as a member in the 
League and the League hopes that 
many more credit unions who were 
not members formerly will answer 
the invitation sent to them by the 
League recently by sending in their 
application and dues remittance. 
The new League members come 
from various parts of the state as 
follows: Beloit Postal Credit Union, 
Beloit; A. B. C. Credit Union, Mil- 
waukee; Crucible Credit Union, Mil- 
waukee; Luick, Main Credit Union, 
Milwaukee; Luick, Northeast Credit 
Union, Milwaukee; Berwind Credit 
Union, Superior; Leaman Credit 
Union, Superior; Soo Line Credit 
Union, Superior. 
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New Chapter 
Organized 


Cc) THE evening of July 15 credit 
union history was written in 
Racine when the Racine County 
Credit Union chapter was organized. 

Eight out of a possible eleven 
credit unions were represented with 
a total number of about twenty-five 
credit union people. 


Mr. Cliff Skorstad of the National 
Association and Mr. Charles Hyland, 
State Organizer, were present at the 
meeting at which the chapter was 
formed. 


The officers of the new chapter 
are as follows: President, Edward 
Pfeiffer of the Belle City Credit 
Union; Vice-President, Russel Saltz 
of the Lafayette Credit Union; Sec- 
retary, Louis Bush of the Oster 
Credit Union; and Treasurer, Fred 
Reep of the Eisendrath Credit Union. 


The officers of the chapter are well 
known among credit union people in 
Racine. We have the word of their 
president that the chapter has pledg- 
ed themselves to do everything in 
their power to promote good credit 
unions in Racine city and county and 
also pledged themselves to cooperate 
with the State League and the Na- 
tional Association and the State 
Banking Department and that they 
are building a chapter which they 
hope will be known from one end of 
the State to the other. 





Visit from Cliff 


HE OFFICERS and directors of 

many credit unions in the state, 
both members and non-members of 
the League, received surprise visits 
from genial Cliff Skorstad during the 
past month on his visits in behalf of 
League membership. Renewing old 
acquaintances was only a small part 
of the work Cliff set out to do, for 
after the first few rounds of greet- 
ings and jokes Cliff brought out the 
heavy artillery and proceeded to put 
his message over—what the State 
League is doing, what its problems 
are, how the work of the State 
League tied in with the National As- 
sociation program and what the Na- 
tional Association was accomplishing 
for the credit unions of the state and 
nation. 

The result of his work has been 
that many credit unions who had 
never before been contacted by the 
State League officers were for the 
first time acquainted with the work 
of the State League; and while quite 
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a number have already sent in their 
application for League membership 
a good many others sent word that 
their membership application would 
be forthcoming during the coming 
weeks. 


The officers and directors of the 
Wisconsin Credit Union League ex- 
tend their sincere thanks to Cliff 
Skorstad and to the National Asso- 
ciation for the assistance rendered 
and will always appreciate when Na- 
tional Association folks drop in to 
visit with Wisconsin credit union 
people. 





Round the Office 


iS ewe DUES have been coming in 

quite rapidly and we are very 
pleased with the results. Among the 
new members in the League you will 
note the names of the Allis-Chalmers 
and the Milwaukee Federal Credit 
Unions. As you all know these are 
among the largest credit unions in 
the state so it is with great pride 
that we welcome these two, the “big 
brothers” of the credit union move- 
ment. 


Speaking about the calendar banks 
(by the way, have you seen them?), 
we have been receiving orders from 
all over the United States (as far 
west as California and as far east as 
New York) as well as an order from 


New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. It 
certainly was a real “find”? when we 
placed these banks in stock. 


Mabel Hass reported that the 
Wisconsin Ice & Coal Credit Union 
of Milwaukee has just passed its 
first year and is coming along very 
successfully. They celebrated the oc- 
casion with refreshments after the 
meeting. 

Recent visitors are Frank Heine 
of the Wisconsin Appleton Credit 
Union at South Milwaukee; Elmer 
Woit, Treasurer of the Perfex Cred- 
it Union, Milwaukee; Ray Koepp, 
Treasurer of the Milwaukee Road 
Store Credit Union; Ed Polzin of 
the Milwaukee Solvay Credit Union; 
Pauline Granitz of the Milady Cred- 
it Union in Milwaukee; Elmer 
Scherrer of the St. Boniface Credit 
Union in Milwaukee; Verona Ras- 
mussen of the Telco Credit Union, 
Milwaukee; and Lawrence Tesensky, 
Treasurer of the St. Anthony Parish 
Credit Union in Milwaukee. 





Minutes Will Be Ready 


The minutes of the Third Annual 
Convention of the League, which was 
held at Wausau on May 15, 1937, 
have been corrected and submitted 
to the printer and these will soon be 
ready and will be forwarded to mem- 
bers of the League and interested 
credit unions. 





| 
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New Savings Calendar Bank 


l0¢ 5¢ every tenth day to 
DAILY 





League office and may be called foror will be mailed upon request. 


Are you interested 
in this fascinating de- 
vice to help you save 
for your shares ac- 
count? It takes $40.80 
to operate this bank a 
year; 25c to change 
the month, 10c to 
change the day, and 


change the first num- 
eral. Then there is 
the conscience fund 
and a place for bills 
in the side. 


These banks list at 
$1.50 each, less a 10% 
discount to members 
of the Wisconsin 
Credit Union League. 
These banks are car- 
ried in stock at the 














The Need For 


Rural Credit Unions 


T Is A curious fact that credit un- 

ions, which were conceived in the 
villages of Flammersfeld and LFilen- 
burg in Germany, and which had 
their greatest growth in rural areas 
in Europe and Canada, have devel- 
oped in American as an urban move- 
ment. There are some notable ex- 
ceptions to this generalization—for 
example, in Indiana where the Farm 
Bureau and the farmers’ coopera- 
tives have been quick to see the ad- 
vantages of credit unions. There we 
find thirty-two counties served by 
unions that have made loans to 
farmers totaling more than $175,000. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
in this country, and in this country 
alone, credit unions are urban in 
character. 

A credit union is a co-operative 
bank operated by and for its mem- 
bers for the purpose of furnishing 
themselves with a place to keep their 
savings and to lend these funds to 
members who may be temporarily in 
need. There are some particular 
handicaps upon farmer organiza- 
tions, but the success of the units in 
Noble and Wabash counties in Indi- 
ana, prove that these can be over- 
come. The difficulties are found in 
the inconvenience to the farmers of 
having to go to an office in town to 
do business and in their lack of fa- 
miliarity with financial operations. 


Need for the Credit Union 


Nevertheless, the credit union is 
the one thing needed to round out 
the credit facilities available to the 
farmer. The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration lends him money, through 
the land banks, to pay for his land. 
Through the production credit asso- 
ciations, it lends him money to buy 
seed, farm implements, feed, live 
stock and other current operating 
requirements. The bank for coopera- 
tives lends his association funds with 
which to build a grain elevator, 
creamery or other cooperative facili- 
ty and sometimes follows it up with 
loans to finance marketing opera- 
tions. Still there is no provision to 
make loans to farmers for what may 
be termed regular expenses or fam- 
ily purposes. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the farmer’s need for loans to pay 
for medical care and hospital bills 
for himself or members of his fam- 
ily, to pay tuition for children and to 
meet unexpected expenses such as 
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destruction of his automobile, is as 
great as is that of his city cousins. 
At present he can go into the 
nearest city and borrow money at 
twenty-four to thirty-six per cent per 
year, but these rates are ruinous and 
borrowers who get started on this 
path often pay in interest several 
times the amount of their original 
debt and still find themselves owing 
the amount first borrowed. Some 
may question the statement that 
farmers borrow money on _ these 
terms, but any investigator who has 
had occasion to check chattel records 
in county courthouses will tell you 
that there are a surprisingly large 
number of mortgages recorded in 
favor of small loan companies. 


Flexibility 


Many persons look upon the credit 
union as something which depends 
peculiarly upon the fact that its 
members receive regular salaries 
which permit them to make pay- 
ments on loans or share purchases at 
stated intervals. It is true that most 
credit union loans are pafd in install- 
ments, but there is nothing in the 
credit union regulations nor inherent 
in the nature of the system which 
makes this necessary. A credit com- 
mittee can make a loan to be repaid 
in a lump sum upon the sale of a 
portion of a crop, a loan of hogs, or 
any other unit of farm produce. 
Moreover, it is not correct to assume 
that farm folks do not have regular 
sources of income. It is true that 
there are some unfortunates caught 
in the meshes of a one-crop system 
who see money only once each year, 
but in general farming areas it is 
different. The farm wife usually has 
a little bit coming from the sale of 
eggs or cream, and she is frequently 
allowed to retain this for family ex- 
penses. In some dairy regions and 
areas where dairying is extensive, 
although not the main source of in- 
come, there are substantial amounts 
coming in regularly. 

Every farmer and every agricul- 
tural leader should make a special 
effort to familiarize himself with the 
details of the credit union system 
and the manner in which the plan 
has been adapted to fit the particu- 
lar requirements of country folks. 
The farm bureaus should get behind 
the movement and bring this service 
to their members. People in small 
towns and villages should also or- 
ganize credit unions. 


On Board the 
Credit Union Train 


HE CREDIT UNION train, pulled by 

the engine of the National Asso- 
ciation, composed of cars of State 
Leagues, running on the track of 
planning, and headed for economic 
betterment for the millions of us 
through the advancement and pro- 
tection of the credit union move- 
ment, has left the station of our 
Founder and is under way. The con- 
ductor is coming through, asking for 
evidence that we have paid the fare. 
We are on that train, and sharing 
its comforts and protection. Spotted 
here and there are passengers with- 
out the customary pasteboard to 
show that they are entitled to be 
aboard. We feel a sense of embar- 
rassment because we forgot or have- 
n’t been willing to pay the fare. We 
cannot go alone; we want to go 
along. Are we to go free? We have 
in our pockets the price, and we can 
afford to pay our part. The rates 
are ridiculously low, but we can keep 
the train going if each does his part. 
Will we; will we pay the fare? Will 
we send in the League dues, or will 
we let others carry us free? 





Interested credit union members 
on the Pacific coast report that 20th 
Century Studio has an active credit 
union. The Credit Union National 
Association has named Miss Rochelle 
Hudson of the movies as “Miss Cred- 
it Union.” 





Organization 


[mar THE past month was a very 
active month for the state credit 
union organizer, Charles Hyland, is 
shown by the many new credit un- 
ions that were organized during this 
period. 

League records show that book- 
keeping supplies were ordered for 
the many new credit unions. 





New Credit Unions 


HE SUMMER months do not seem 

to be a handicap for the organiz- 
ation of new credit unions for the 
past month has again been a splendid 
month for forming credit unions and 
the following credit unions have been 
reported as organized: Kenosha C. 
& N. W. Ry., Kenosha; Kolmar, Mil- 
waukee; Smith Foundry, Milwaukee; 
Harvey, Racine; Berwind, Superior; 
Co-op, West Allis. 
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Directors and Committeemen 


of Cleveland Firemen’s C. U., Cleveland, Ohio 





When 
mittee meeting recently, 
of Cleveland’s outstanding credit unions. 
to reproduce them in The BRIDGE. 

In the picture 
W. Flannigan, 


Lieut. James 
Libens. S. J. Takatch 
Capt. H. A. 
Behnke, 


and William 
Hoeller, Capt. George E. 
President, Ist Assistant 


We Shall Have War 


ontinued from page 7) 
nation rule the vast lands of India 
when the natives dislike the British 
and the British certainly have no 
great love for the natives? 

So it is comparatively simple for 
the Englishman or the American to 
shout “Uncivilized!” at the Italian 
for his invasion of Ethiopia. He ad- 
mits freely that we acquired terri- 
tory by the same means, but he says 
that was long ago before we became 
really civilized and therefore can be 
excused. Do we notice England giv- 
ing freedom to India? Do we see the 
United States even partially return- 
ing the lands to the Indians to atone 
for our uncivilized invasion of 
terday? Impossible, vou say, and I 
agree; but it is equally impossible 
to expect Italy to refrain from 
gaining control of backward coun- 
tries which have vet been 
grabbed off by other power. 
We cannot solve the problem by ar- 
guing that such an invader is un- 
civilized. The only possible solution 
is through a more equal distribution 
of the world’s wealth, and it doesn’t 
appear that we have yet reached that 
point in civilization where we are 
willing to realize this fact. We have 


yes- 


not as 


some 
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Louise McCarren came up to Raiffeiser 
she brought along 


. standing from left to right are 
A. Mitchell, 


E. Telzrow. 


Chief 
Manamon, Fire Warden Harry Ward and Louis 8. 


House to the 
picture of the 


Executive Com- 


this directors of one 


We are glad to have such pictures and 
Lieut. George A. Furness, Paul 


Clarence A. Hall, Lieut. William E. 
Seated from left to right are 
Witty, Treasurer, Fire Warden H. J 
James Nimmo, Batt. Chief. F. J. Me- 
Nemeth. 


not acquired the International point 
of view. 

Mr. Hitler, the little fellow with 
the moustache, has even less of the 
international point of view than have 


vou and I. In this respect and in 
other respects, he has turned the 
clock back three or four centuries. 


Certainly I had never expected the 
return of such outrages as the per- 
secution of the Jews and the axe 
method of execution until little Hit- 
ler came along. Nor did I believe the 
ordinary man capable of 


the “bigger families” argument till 
then. But Hitler wants war. He 
wants war because he believes that 


this is the method by which Germany 
will become the most powerful nation 
in the world, and in like manner he 
will become the most powerful man. 
War is not the answer. If I thought 
that through a successful war Ger- 
many would become a rich and pros- 
perous nation, I could better under- 
stand the Hitler aim, but it has been 
definitely proved that war breeds on- 
ly distress to all those who partici- 
pate. Yet Hitler and a 
deluded Germany, we are on our way 
to war. If we do nothing, if we sit 
by and stare gloomily while nations 
build ships and increase their ar- 
mies, we are simply tempting fate. 


because of 


falling for 


We are saving in effect, “We're yo- 
ing to have another war. We can't 
do anything about it, so let’s stall it 
off until we have bigger armies, big 
ger navies, and then we'll put on the 


bloodiest show the world has ever 
witnessed.” 
Is this what you are saying” It 


would be far better to declare war to 
Every 
day we delay thousands of lives, mil 


morrow and get it over with. 


lions ot dollars are being sacrificed. 
Just now, war seems inevitable, 
but it not be inevitable if we 
who seek peace would get together. 


would 


Suppose you glance at the front page 
of the local paper tomorrow morning 
and find that President Roosevelt has 
announced a 
France, 


strong alliance with 
England and for 
peace, that we four nations who de 
sire peace have agreed to join all our 
forces to attack any 


Russia 


lation whatso 
ever just as soon as that nation com- 
mits an act of aggression. What 
would be your reaction? Would you 
howl in dismay because George 
Washington told us to keep out of 
foreign entanglements? Do you hon 
estly believe that the United States 


could remain neutral in the event 
that war broke out in Europe? Defi- 
nitely, we could not. We have pro- 


gressed in science since the day ot 
George Washington, and the Atlantic 
Ocean is no longer a great barrier 
separating the two continents. 
Perhaps you would disapprove any 
alliance which involved us with com- 
munist Russia. Whether you approve 
of communism or not, you must ad 
mit that internationally, Russia has 
been the best behaved child of all, 
that she has been a good neighbor, 
and it would be superficial and silly 
to advance such an argument against 
the alliance at the price of another 
war. And such an alliance would 
Germany would never 
strong a combination 
though she had Italy and Japan to 
her up. Italy is demonsirating 
the magnificent unenthusiasm of 
cist conscripts in the 
War; and Japan, in 
show of strength, is 


work! dare 


face so even 
back 
las 
Spanish Civil 
spite of her 
broke. Here, 
four powerful nations who 
desire to save their young peopl 
life and accomplishment. The citi 
nations paving 
in taxes for the maintenance 
of great war machines which 
now being primed for mass destruc- 
tion in the next war. Why wait? In 
my humble opinion it would be com 
mon combine this mighty 
equipment into undefeatable 
fighting force, an international army 
to keep the peace. France, England, 
Russia and the United State declare 
war on war! 


then, are 
for 
zens ot these are 
dearly 


are 


sense to 


one 











Federal 


porate RING the summer program of 
the Credit Union Section has been 
the development of service visits to 
the newer chartered Federal credit 
unions by the field investigators. Re- 
ports are that the great majority are 
in fine condition. 

Said one investigator: “Every- 
where I find officials of the younger 
credit unions willing and eager to 
learn all they can about the technical 


operation of their associations. 
Through such visits many little 
problems are solved. Bookkeeping 
difficulties of inexperienced treas- 


urers are straightened out and ques- 
tions of procedure and jurisdiction 
that have puzzled board and commit- 
tee members are settled. Coming as 
it does when the new credit union is 
just beginning to find itself, this 
follow-up visit helps the organization 
to plant its feet firmly on the road 
it has marked out for itself and walk 
along the road with assurance.” 
Investigators are accustomed to 
seeing instances of rapid upbuilding 
of membership and business. But 
once in a while they come across ex- 
amples that rouse even their blase 
souls to enthusiasm. To mention one 
among others, there is the Corning 
Works Employees’ Federal 
Credit Union, in Corning, New York, 
chartered September 11, 1936, and 
beginning business ten days later. At 
the end of nine months and one week 
it had over 1,800 members. Its as- 
sets were well past the $60,000 mark. 
During this same period it had made 
loans to its members totaling some 
$112,000. It had already enrolled 
about 60 percent of its potential 
membership, and new members were 
coming in at the rate of some 100 
per month. A specially arranged of- 
fice in the company’s new office 
building was allotted to the credit 
union, which has three full-time em- 
ployees. It is quite unnecessary to 
add that an excellent spirit prevails. 
The service visit to new credit un- 
ions will continue as a permanent 
activity of the Credit Union Section. 


Glass 


Flash From Hawaii 
On August 21, 1936, a year ago 
this month, the first Federal credit 
union was chartered in Hawaii, with 
a potential membership of 600, To- 
day 53 Federal credit unions with a 
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potential membership of 27,000 
bring credit union service to about 
7 percent of the population of the 
Islands. An airmail letter from C. A. 
Woolard, of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in Hawaii, brought this 
rather startling news together with 
preliminary figures on the condition 
of these credit unions as of June 30, 
1937. For the 450 credit unions re- 
porting, the average life of which 
was less than 5'2 months, over 9,000 
or a third of the potential had be- 
come members who had savings of 
$231,000 in shares. This is an aver- 
age of $25. Since organization these 
groups had loaned $302,000 in 3,500 
loans by the end of June which 
makes the average loan about $87 as 
compared to an average of $71 for 
all Federal credit unions as of March 
31, 1937. This is a record and again 
convincingly demonstrates what can 
be accomplished through a system- 
atically planned program effectively 
carried out. With the course of these 
credit unions clearly charted, it 
should be easy for the next 50 to 
come safely into port. 


Credit Union Survey 


Over a period of many years a 
near neighbor of the Farm Credit 
Administration in Washington, the 
Department of Labor, has been car- 
rying on regular surveys of the op- 
erations of credit unions throughout 
the United States, the work being 
undertaken and carried on as a part 
of the Department’s statistical serv- 
ice on consumer cooperatives. An- 
nual reviews, based on reports from 
state banking commissioners, etc., 
and on Federal statistics, have ap- 
peared in the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. At intervals of three or four 
years a more elaborate study is 
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made, chiefly through the medium 
of questionnaires sent directly to 
credit unions. 

One such study has been under 
way since the beginning of the pres- 
ent year. It relates to operations of 
credit unions during 1936 and their 
condition on December 31. A special 
effort is being made to obtain a max- 
imum coverage, and results to date 
indicate that the percentage of cred- 
it unions answering the question- 
naire will be high. A report of prog- 
ress recently received in the Credit 
Union Section points to the publica- 
tion of the results of the survey early 
in the fall, either in the Monthly La- 
bor Review or in a separate pam- 
phlet. The figures will be awaited 
with interest as the survey is the 
only detailed statistical check-up of 
both state and Federal credit unions 
made by any agency. 


Knights of Pythias 


Federal charter No. 2244 in July 
was issued to the members of the 
Rex Lodge No. 551, Knights of 
Pythias, in New York. It is a re- 
minder of what a fertile field for 
credit unions lies almost untouched 
in the great numbers of fraternal or- 
ganizations over the United States. 
Through June 30, 1937, 74 Federal 
charters had been issued to “frater- 
nal and professional” groups, but 
only a few of these went to such fra- 
ternal groups as the Knights of 
Pythias. 


Texas Oil Workers 


Just in the run of the day’s work 
a compilation recently made in the 
Credit Union Section threw the spot- 
light on a group of credit unions 
which deserve special mention for 
their outstanding record. These are 
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the oil company employees’ credit 
unions of Texas. 

The first Federal charter issued to 
Texas oil company employees went to 
the Humble Employees Houston Fed- 
eral Credit Union on January 14, 
1935. It started something. For there 
were neighboring outfits in rival 
companies who were quite sure that 
if a credit union was useful for 
Humble employees it would be valu- 
able for them, too. Other groups in 
the same area quickly organized. 
And then, on their own initiative, 
the members of these credit unions 
began writing to fellow employees of 
the same companies in other parts 
of the state, telling them how well 
the new plan was working and what 
to do to get charters for themselves. 
In two years, up to the end of last 
year, 36 Federal charters were grant- 
ed to Texas oil workers, and three 
more during the present year bring 
the total to 39. 

It is a conservative estimate that 
these credit unions now have a mem- 
bership exceeding 10,000, with assets 
of some $400,000 or more, and that 
they have loaned their members over 
$1,000,000. The actual figures of the 
compilation cover returns from 32 
credit unions as of December 31, 
1936, and show a membership of 
8,731, share balances of $303,800, 
and loans made up to that time of 
$720,000. The average membership, 
about 270, was far above the average 
for all Federal credit unions. All but 
two credit unions operating over the 
full year of 1936 paid dividends, and 
half of these paid 6 percent. 

A small seed planted in good soil 
loses no time in showing what it can 
do. It is evident that there is much 
fine soil in Texas, for oil and credit 
unions alike. 


Federal Jottings 


During the past two years the 
Farm Credit Administration, through 
its Examination Division, has estab- 
lished a high standard in the exami- 
nation of Federal credit unions. 
These examinations have been thor- 
ough, at regular intervals and con- 
ducted in an efficient and helpful 
manner. Many credit unions have 
expressed their sincere appreciation 
of these examinations and com- 
mended the examiners. Officers of 
several credit unions have written, 
requesting a subsequent examina- 
tion, when about a year had elapsed 
after one, since this is such a certain 
guarantee to the members that their 
credit union is in good shape. 

The development of these high ex- 
amination standards was no acci- 
dent. It came about through the 
hard work of many people, the prin- 
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cipal person being W. P. Mallard, 
who, in the beginning, spent several 
months with state credit union ex- 
aminers in several states in order to 
cull the best from their methods. 
From the experience with state ex- 
aminers Mallard then began to con- 
struct the procedure to be used in 
Federal examinations. Constantly 
improving this, Mallard has been 
largely responsible for the well-de- 
fined program laid out for the crew 
of Federal examiners. 

When the investigators of the 
Credit Union Section recently took 
on the added duty of follow-up and 
service work to Federal credit unions, 
it meant they had to help the treas- 
urer with his books, sometimes just 
clearing up minor difficulties and 
sometimes helping the treasurer do 
a more or less major overhauling job. 
It meant, too, that the investigators 
had to work with directors and com- 
mittee members to insure the opera- 
tion of their credit unions in ac- 
cordance with good practices. To 
keep this added function of the in- 
vestigators well coordinated and run- 
ning smoothly required the assist- 
ance of a person familiar with the 


problem of correcting and improving 
operating technique. The recent se- 
lection of Mallard to direct the field 
force of the Credit Union Section 
was a logical one and followed natur- 
ally. All reports from the investi- 
gators state that he has been of in- 
valuable aid in helping them make 
their work effective. 


Hats Off to Teachers! 


With what type of wage and sal- 
ary earners are Federal credit un- 
ions proving most popular? A check- 
up of returns at the close of the 
third year of Federal credit union 
activity, following the classification 
adopted by the Credit Union Section, 
shows that more educational-type 
credit unions were chartered during 
the third year than any other. At 
the end of June, 1937, 15 charters 
had been granted to college groups 
and 156 to teachers in lower schools, 
whereas a year before the count 
stood 10 and 99, a total increase dur- 
ing the year of 62. That figure com- 
pares with 54 for employees of the 
Federal government, 46 for textiles, 
45 for stores, 30 for petroleum work- 
ers, etc. 





give you better service. 


serve you well. 


Raiffeisen House 





We Solicit Criticism! 


Shortly every package going out from this office will contain on 
the top a printed notice urging the recipient of the package (be it 
great or small) to examine the package and its contents on receipt 
and to make use of the perforated slip on the bottom of the notice 
to make criticisms of the contents of the package. 


This Cooperative belongs to the Credit Union State Leagues 
which have joined it; all State Leagues are eligible to join without 
any cost to them. It is a service organization. It produces large 
quantities of accounting forms. It makes mistakes, the same sort of 
unavoidable mistakes made by every manufacturer of forms. It is 
human; it wants to do a good job. 


We get very few complaints. When we do get a complaint it 
comes so long after the individual shipment has been made that it is 
generally impossible to trace the difficulty to its real source. If you 
will inspect your package on receipt and will file any complaint you 
may have immediately after inspection—you will be helping us to 


Please take this literally. We seek only to 


WE SOLICIT CRITICISM! 


Yours for Greater Service 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


serve you and to 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Rings and Ripples 

(Continued from page 3) 
as he methodically removed his coat. 
But then he kicked off his shoes, re- 
moved his shirt, and climaxed by al- 
lowing his trousers to slide down his 
long, ungraceful shanks, revealing a 
pair ol delicate blue shorts. 

“What do you think you're doing ? 
Are Vou crazy?” 

“No, I’m not crazy. That ring 
cost me four hundred dollars, and 
I’m not going to ruin about fifty dol- 
lars worth of clothes getting it back. 
And if you don’t like me in my skiv- 
vies, you darned well don’t have to 
Which was probably 
the roughest language Spot had ever 


stick around!” 


used to a girl. 

“IT won't!” But Spot lost the re- 
ply, because he had already com- 
pleted an effective, if inelegant, dive, 
and was feeling about the cement 
bottom of the pool. He made about 
three dives and couldn’t find it; fin- 
ally he stroked over to the ladder at 
the end of the pool to catch his 
breath and found, by bumping into 
something smooth and wet which 
turned out to be Mary Hopkins, that 
he was not alone. It was quite dark 
by this time, and Spot suddenly dis- 
covered that he had business even 
more important than a four hundred 
dollar ring. It was only when they 
crawled out and he noticed Mary’s 
eve on his unconventional swimming 
costume that he felt called upon to 
explain 

“Oh. The skivvies. I dived in look- 
ing for a ring I lost.” 

“What kind of a ring?” 

“An engagement ring. I'll have 
another look. I wish I could find it 

| could use it. But I suppose I 
can stand another one.” Silence. 

“Well... Let’s try again. We’re 
not so rich we can leave diamond 
rings at the bottom of swimming 
pools. If you find it Mary ... just 
put it on.” 

For the first time Mary put her 
hand out in the moonlight where he 
could see it, and the ring on her fin- 
ger. “I already have, Spot. It isn’t 
every day that people throw diamond 
rings at me when I’m diving, either. 
| caught it before it reached the 
bottom.” 





Executive Committee Meets 

The Executive Committee of 
CUNA has just completed a memor- 
able meeting in Madison. There will 
be a full account of the meeting, pro- 
fusely illustrated, in the September 
issue. Incidentally the next meeting 
of the Committee will be held in Chi- 
cago in November. 
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Four Generations of C. U. Folks 


H RE IS the loveliest picture we 
in the BRIDGE. 


ever published in 
It is lovely first because it was taken 
in one of the outstanding parish 
credit union offices—the St. Francis 
Parish Credit Union of Milwaukee. 
I like the notion of the parish credit 
union. We have many, many indus- 
trial credit unions, some of them 
very large and very imposing and 
most of them are doing a very fine 
job but—why isn’t the church the 
finest, the loveliest place for credit 
union organization? The church 
feeds the spiritual side of man and 
without a spiritual side man would- 
n't be very far out of the jungle. The 
church is a cooperative enterprise, a 
coming together of families under 
leadership to perform for themselves 
collectively the highest possible ends. 
I recently visited with a priest in 
Caragaha, Ohio—good Father From- 
hertz and he showed me his first 
credit union pass book which he got 
in a Raiffeisen bank back in Ger- 
many long years before anyone in 


America had ever heard of the cred- 
it union. Our meeting at his parish 
house was followed by ‘hot dogs and 
coffee and doughnuts’, those swell 
indigestibles which taste so mighty 
good when you are hungry and 
which seem to make for neighborly 
and friendly communion at a church 
meeting. There are signs that we are 
going to go places with the parish 
development in America. May the 
day hasten to arrive! And this pic- 
ture is lovely because it symbolizes 
the family credit union unit. The 
credit union is for dad and mother 
and sister and grandma! And here 
we have four credit union genera- 
tions. To the right is Treasurer 
August Springob (to whom we are 
indebted for the picture) and then, 
right to left at the window, his 
mother, his grandmother, his daugh- 
ter (proudly displaying her book) 
and Mrs. Sprinob to the extreme left. 
Here is the credit union at its very 
best. This is the loveliest picture we 
ever had in the BRIDGE. 
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MR. TOASTMASTER 


.. A SOLILOQUY 


(om -it’s ten-twenty-two! We're 
in the midst of the closing mo- 
ments of the annual dinners of the 
Exontia Credit Union State League 
and—boy—but it’s been a wow! 
We're holding it in the Grand Ball 
room of the Snootypalace Hotel. Ain't 
that the dog? Finest hotel in town— 
two dollars a throw! Tough we can’t 
expect our rank and file credit union 
members to come to the Snootypalace 
but it’s lots more important for us 
to make a showing than it would be 
to pull this party off at the Armory 
and get the boys out to a good old 
fashioned two-bits dinner of a ham- 
burger, a cup of coffee and a wedge 
of apple pie! We invited one of our 
credit union leaders to come to the 
meeting and I sure hope he’s a rea- 
sonable guy! He came in this morn- 
ing after eighteen hundred miles of 
train travel but just the same it’s 
twenty-two minutes after ten and 
the orchestra is getting ready to 
tune up for the dance and we've had 
the dinner and the floor show and 
the individual introductions and the 
community singing and the other 
features and with the dance to come 
I, as toastmaster, do hope he won't 
have anything to say! 

We started tonight as usual with 


a dinner, an even half hour late; 
funny they standardize those din- 
ners—the fruit cup, the chicken 


(roast beef), the vegetables, the cof- 
fee, the not overly robust salad and 
the ice cream and chocolate sauce. 
I wonder if next year we can’t get 
‘em to change it a little. I wonder 
how much the food really costs a 
plate; are we suckers paying mostly 
for the privilege of advertising that 
our meeting is at the Snootypalace 


Hotel? Well—anyway we’re getting 
along with it. 
And now the introductions. I’ve 


got to have everyone of our twenty- 
one new directors stand for a hand. 
That'll take some time but the dance 
orchestra won’t start for a few min- 
utes yet. Well—that’s over; it’s ten 
twenty-two. About a third of the 
guys have gone but the rest are go- 
ing to be patient, hoping the dance 
will start some time. Let’s see now— 
what else have we! oh—yes—the 
credit union speaker. Gosh I most 
forgot him! That would never do; 
he only came eighteen hundred miles 
to tell us credit union folks in Ex- 
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ontia what’s going on in the credit 
union movement. Damn! I told him 
he could have a half hour. “Hey, 
Bill, it’s getting along to ten-thirty 
when the dance must start—can you 
cut down to ten minutes; just tell the 
boys a couple good stories—that’s a 
good guy!’ Gosh but I hope he does. 
Anyway I can hurry the introduc- 
tion; well that’s over and it’s ten 
twenty-eight and there he goes. 
“Mr. Toastmaster!” 


Seriously 


Il hope no one will take offense at 
this account (which isn’t so much 
overdrawn as one might imagine) of 
the meeting at Exontia. The fact of 
the matter is that there are tenden- 
cies in our meetings which should be 
discussed. Take first the price of the 
annual dinner. I have attended meet- 
ings this winter which have fed the 
credit union members presert at 
prices ranging from twenty-five 
cents to two dollars a plate. I recall 
three meetings—attended respective- 
ly by 2500, 500 and 300 people where 
the ranged from twenty-five 
cents to sixty cents each. Our Nat- 
ional Board dinner in Madison in 
February of last year, attended by 
912 credit union members from this 
one city, cost sixty cents per which 
was enough to make it possible for 
us to have over fifty guests who were 
charged nothing. That proves it can 
be done. I attended an annual din- 
ner of the State organizations of 
Postal Workers in Madison in the 
Masonic Temple recently where the 
charge was a dollar. 

T he credit 
cannot afford to take his wife to a 
two dollar dinner, a total charge of 
four dollars. Unless we are going to 
divide the membership into two 
classes—those who can afford at- 
tendance and those who cannot 
(which would be a very bad thing to 
do), we must get the price of these 
dinners down to such reasonable in- 
dividual amount as will enable us to 
get the credit union members out in 
large numbers. We cannot afford to 
allow the credit union movement to 
go high-hat! 

Next we should be giving serious 
thought to the purpose of the credit 
union meeting. What is it for? Is 
it to give the members a treat by a 


cost 


average union member 


show which isn’t half as good a show 
as they can get at a two-bit movie? 
Is it, after all, to hold a dance? I 


think not, although I believe that 
the dance has its place. 
Assume an all day meeting. First 


the formalities of registration, etc., 
and the group meetings would come 
in the morning. Then there would 
be a luncheon at a modest price and, 
immediately thereafter, the serious 
speaking. There should be plenty of 
time for that serious speaking. In 
the afternoon there will be 
problems discussed on which direct 
information from national headquar- 
ters is of great importance. The 
representative of the National As- 
sociation has come a long way at 
considerable expense. He brings 
something of credit union value and 
this is a credit union meeting. Have 
him speak immediately after lunch 
and have him attend the afternoon 
session so that he will be available 
to answer questions. 

Then have the 
and the two-bits 
session is over. I do not mean that 
the two-bits suggestion should be 
taken too literally but certainly the 
maximum price for a credit union 
dinner should be a dollar. If there 
are those at the dinner who did not 
attend the afternoon session it seems 
to me that we might well eliminate 
(1) the floor show (take it from one 
who attends many meetings that the 
floor show is rarely worth what it 
and it takes time and con- 
tributes nothing) ; (2) Eliminate the 
introduction except as you ask all 
those who are to be introduced (in- 
cluding the directors-elect, the speak- 
ers’ table, etc.) to stand at one time 
while the toastmaster reads off their 
names. That will save lots of time; 
(3) Have your own song director; 
you probably have several people who 
can do a better job than the pro- 
fessional who doesn’t know us at all 
and have the singing spaced between 
the courses and while the tables are 
being cleared; (4) Have two speak- 
ers—one to tell what the State 
League is doing and one to tell of the 
credit union movement in its broad- 
er aspects, with a song between, and 
each one of them given a maximum 
of a half hour. Between these two 
speakers invite everyone to stand 
and stretch for a couple of minutes. 
Finally—have the dance. 

It seems to me that we come to 
credit union meetings for a purpose. 
A meeting attended by a thousand 
(as many of them now are) costs 
well over a thousand dollars. For 
that large expenditure of money let’s 
get the maximum benefit to the cred- 
it union movement. 


session 


afternoon session 
dinner after the 


costs 














South of the Rio Grande 


(Continued from page 5) 

The distance from the capital city 
shortens, and we feel a slight tingle 
in our nerves as the excitement of 
new adventures and thrills draws 
near, for now we are within a few 
miles of one of the most interesting 
cities in the world, Mexico City. 
Founded centuries ago by the con- 
quering Aztecs, the atmosphere of 
Mexico’s original possessors can be 
seen and felt around the Zocalo, or 
Square. The people of the world have 
now captured Mexico City for their 
rendezvous, in which to hide away 
from life’s worries, for here in this 
city of beautiful boulevards, fine old 
buildings of Spanish architecture in- 
termingled with the modern, the 
searcher will find peace of mind. 
Hospitable people, and restaurants 
serving excellent food are to be 
found everywhere. But a word of 
caution! Due to the high altitude, 
eat and drink lightly for the first 
few days, so that your digestion may 
become accustomed to the change. 

Hotel accommodations are of the 
best, but due to the large crowds 
pouring into the city, it is well to 
make reservations in advance. For 
entertainment there are scores of 
elaborate night clubs for those who 


wish to dine and dance till the wee 


hours of the morning. Cock fights 
are scheduled two and three times 
during the week, and on Sundays. 


Throughout the season, 
March, the bull fight, favorite sport 
of all Mexico, is in full swing. See 
at least one; brutal as it is, it is an 
experience to be remembered. 


October to 


You cannot long be a stranger in 
this delightful city, as most of the 
city police can speak three or four 
languages. Every policeman displays 
on his left sleeve the flags of the 
countries in whose languages he can 
converse, 

There is much that could be said 
about this glamorous capital, but 
time and space do not permit me to 
tell a great deal. The less said, the 
more interested the traveler will be 
to see just what Mexico has to offer 
him. Perhaps if you are planning a 
trip to this interesting country, with 
a little imagination it will not be 
hard to visualize a colorful picture 
of life, laughter, and music. 

Should such a trip materialize, do 
not fail to include Cuernavaca. The 
climate of this city fine that 
Aztec emperors made their summer 
homes there. When Cortez conquered 
Mexico, Cuernavaca seemed so invit- 
ing that he selected it for his own 
summer home and built the Palacio 
de Cortez. Present day officials and 
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those looking for places to rest for 
a few days, spend their leisure time 
here. 

South of Cuernavaca is Taxco, 
where Cortez discovered rich silver 
mines in 1522. Today the Indians 
hammer the silver into beautiful and 
useful articles. Artists from all the 
world are attracted to the city, situ- 
ated on the side of the mountain, 
coming to put into oils the charm 
and splendor of this age old town. 
The steep narrow streets of cobble- 
stone paving, with an occasional 
pack train making its way along, add 
much to the atmosphere of the town. 

Still farther South, at the end of 
the trail, so to speak, is Acupulco 
Riviera of the Pacific, the oldest port 
on the North American Pacific coast. 
With its broad, sandy beaches, fine 
surf bathing and fishing, Acupulco 
has become a popular year round re- 
sort. 

Puebla, the town of many church- 
es, attracts tourists from all over the 
world, for it has much to offer. Fort 
Guadalupe, near the Eastern part of 
the city, is something of a national 
shrine; here two thousand Mexicans 
defeated six thousand French when 
the latter attempted to establish the 
empire of Maximilian. Garci Crespo, 
a new community centered around 
the famous springs of that name, is 
another resort, celebrated for its wa- 
ters. Xochimilco (the floating gar- 
dens) and the pyramids all help in 
making your trip South of the Rio 
Grande one of the most enjoyable 
you have ever had. 


carry 





From North Carolina 


HE NORTH CAROLINA Credit Un- 

ion League News for May, 1937, 
printed an item which we printed in 
the Minnesota Dawn in June and 
which we feel should be offered to all 
our readers. Here it is: 


On Board the Credit Union Train 


The credit union train, pulled by the 
engine of the National Association, 
composed of cars of State Leagues, 
running on the track of planning, 
and headed for economic betterment 
for the millions of us through the 
advancement and protection of the 
credit union movement, has left the 
station of our Founder and is under 
way. The conductor is coming 
through, asking for the evidence that 
we have paid the fare. We are on 
that train, feeling safe and secure, 
and sharing its comforts and pro- 
tection. Spotted here and there are 
passengers without the customary 
pasteboard to show that they are en- 
titled to be aboard. We feel a sense 
of embarrassment because we forgot 
or haven’t been willing to pay the 
fare. We cannot go alone; we want 
to go along. Are we going to go 
free? We have in our pockets the 
price, and we can afford to pay our 
part. The rates are ridiculously low, 
but we can keep the train going if 
each does his part. Will we; will we 
pay the fare? Will we send in the 
League dues, or will we let others 
us free? 














“Doggone—And Before I Ate My Cherry Pie.” 
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Credit Union Organization Contest 


TATISTICS with regard to the re- 

cent organization contest were 
gathered and submitted to the judges 
of the contest at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee at Raiffeisen 
House on Friday, August 6th. The 
contest resulted in the organization 
of 216 credit unions, brought about 
the affiliation of 269 existing credit 
unions with state leagues, opened 32 
additional contracts with the CUNA 
Mutual Society and gave us 3,311 
BRIDGE subscriptions. As you know, 
the contest was dual in that prizes 
were offered to those state leagues 
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which accomplished the most and 
prizes were offered to those individ- 
uals who contributed most. 

Prizes were awarded as follows in 
the state league contest: first prize 
of $500, Ohio; second prize of $300, 
Illinois; third prize of $200, Con- 
necticut; fourth prize of $150, Wis- 
consin; and fifth prize of $100, Iowa. 

The following state leagues were 
close competitors of the winners and 
were given honorary mention: New 
York, Minnesota, Missouri, Pennsy]- 
vania, California, Michigan, New 
Jersey and Arkansas. 

In the individual contest, prizes 
were awarded as follows: first prize 
of $200, George F. Feller of the City 
and County Employees Credit Union, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; second prize of 
$150, E. F. Arnold of the Decatur 
Wabash Credit Union, Decatur, Illi- 
nois; third prize of $100, Gustav A. 
Lorenz of the Cincinnati Police Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
fourth prize of $75, Henry A. Uken 
of the Davenport Fire Department 
Credit Union, Davenport, Iowa. 

Prizes of $50 were awarded to Jim 
Moran of Waterbury, Connecticut; 
S. R. Leach of St. Louis, Missouri; 
Joe E. Coenen of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Frank Almquist of East Mo- 
line, Illinois; Floyd Barber of Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin; August Springob 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Prizes of $25 were awarded to R. 
E. Archer of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Christine Olds of Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Rudolph F. Goetz of Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania; M. F. Greg- 
ory of East St. Louis, Illinois; Rich- 
ard Sanders of Rothchild, Wisconsin; 
Harold H. Schroeder of Akron, Ohio; 
L. R. Nixon of New Britain, Con- 
necticut; M. Andrew Olson of Du- 
luth, Minnesota; W. O. Parker of 
Albany, New York, and H. J. Harris 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Prizes of $15 were awarded to 
Ralph Waite of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Frank Tokay of Donora, Pennsyl- 
vania; H. E. McArthur of Wauke- 
gan, Illinois; Ernest H. Ludwig of 
Chicago, Illinois; John J. Ammer- 
ing of Rochester, New York; Joseph 
Dockendorff of La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
George Weinfurter of Appleton, Wis- 
consin; George S. Conover of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; J. E. Wrench of 
Columbia, Missouri; M. M. Christen- 
sen of Kansas City, Missouri; A. C. 
Dill of St. Joseph, Missouri; C. E. 
Sheldon of Bradford, Pennsylvania 
and L. H. Strunk of Cape Girardeau 
Missouri. 
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_. The Best Investment I Ever Made . . 


i ) » YO! recall that last month, on 


the suggestion of Mrs. L. Emory 
Smith of Baton Rouge, we asked you 
to write us on this subject: “‘The 
Best Investment I Ever Made.” It’s 
a bit early to have many replies but 
we have two which we are glad to 
offer as samples. We 
offer 


continue the 
a free BRIDGE subscription to 
the answers which we print. 
on! Give us a few words—your con- 
tribution—on the subject “The Best 
Investment I Ever Made.” Here’s 
the first one from Mr. S. M. Pattee 
of Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Come 


A Good Investment 


The best investment I ever made 
was the payment of $5.00 for mem- 
bership in our Consumers Coopera- 
tive Association. Our co-op does for 
us in groceries, coal, gasoline and 
dairy products just what our credit 
union does on money loans. It ena- 
bles a group having a common pur- 
pose to secure commodities (loans) 
without payment of excessive charg- 
es to unnecessary middlemen. 

Nine months ago six consumers 
pledged “the fullest possible amount 
of their patronage” 
ative buying club. 


to their cooper- 
Now we number 
more than 90. The savings made by 
group buying are returned to mem- 
bers according to the value of the 
goods purchased. All goods are sold 
at retail current prices. 

| invested $5.00. Savings returns 
totaling $9.10 have been received. 
This is a return of 182°. on my in- 
vestment in nine months. 

Our most recent audit shows that 
$33.50 has been invested in cash by 
all members. One hundred thirty- 
three dollars and sixty-one cents in 
savings refunds has returned 
by the co-op to members or used to 
pay their membership fees. Thus the 
members have received 390 
on their investment. 

How did we do it? We found deal- 
ers in petroleum and dairy products 
who were pleased to return a certain 
percentage of our purchases in cash. 
They were glad to do 


reasons. 


been 


return 


this for two 
It increased their volume of 
business and profits without adding 
to their advertising costs and over- 
head. Also all members buy for cash. 
We order coal and stable groceries 
from cooperative wholesalers. This 
eliminates adulteration, substitution, 
fraudulent advertising, and saves the 
middlemen’'s profits for ourselves. 
In short, the fact that I have re- 
ceived 182°. on my investment and 
will receive over 280 by the end of 


the year shows that it is the best 


investment I ever made. 


The Best Investment I Ever Made 


That’s easy. I made an investment 
once . twenty-odd years ago. It 
brought me a fabuluously rich re- 
turn. In largeness of expenditure 
this investment takes all prizes be- 
cause it was so small. Its return in 
family well being was of value 
quite beyond human computation. It 
brought me a fine home; it not only 
educated my children but it made it 
possible for me to have fine children 
to educate. It made possible one ad- 
vance in my chosen work after an- 
other until I gradually worked up al- 
most to the top in the particular shop 
where I am employed. It gave me 
spiritual values, an understanding of 
life, something beyond price to work 
for and it brought me into associa- 
tion with my partner who has con- 
tributed to the partnership more by 
far than I have and who yet has 
shared to me much more than a fair 
half of the proceeds of our partner- 
ship. I trace everything I have done 
to this investment; it has eased my 
tortured body when I have been sick; 
it has made joyous vacations possi- 
ble when I have been well. It has 
nourished my body and my soul. The 


Best Investment I ever made? It 
was an investment of two dollars. 
How? I invested the two dollars in 


a marriage license. 
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Guests 

Many guests are reporting in at 
Raiffeisen House these days. We 
were also glad to welcome several 
outstanding credit union leaders at 
the Executive Committee meeting. 
Don’t forget that Wisconsin boasts 
fine automobile roads and many at- 
tractions for the vacationist and that 
you will always be welcome at Raif- 
feisen House. 
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“Here’s Your Cat, Lady. I Couldn’t Wait All Day for Her to Come Down.” 
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A CHALLENGE 





HE BOSS called me over to his desk 

the other day and made the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“I’ve been thinking about your 
credit union, and you know, it re- 
minds me of our own business when 
it was in its infancy. We started 
with nothing, unless it was faith in 
ourselves and the other fellow. We 
built up our business on personal con- 
tacts and friendship. We were will- 
ing to play a game of give and take, 
to extend ourselves and go out of our 
way to please some customer. We 
had no set of rules, at least if we had 
rules, undoubtedly they were often 
disregarded in our efforts to be on 
friendly terms with everyone in or- 
der to get a foot-hold. Later on came 
volume, additional employees, finally 
a big business institution with its 
rules and regulations and, sorry to 
say, a more impersonal atmosphere 
and way of doing things. Because, 
you see, we who are at the head of 
this firm would find it impossible to 
cover our clientele personally and be 
on intimate terms with all our trade 
as was the common thing with us in 
the old days.” 

“Now, I’ve noticed your friendly 
personal contact in this credit union 
and it’s very fine, but after all is it 
not merely a repetition of the evolu- 
tion of business?” (I think the Boss 
used some big words like these.) 
“You are literally falling all over 
yourself now (just as we did) in 
your efforts to serve someone but see 
here, it just isn’t done that way for- 
ever. What you are doing is begin- 
ning a big business right here among 
our employees. You're going to wind 
up with a big thing: It just isn’t 
natural for anyone to hold on to this 
missionary spirit forever. You can’t 

at least I don’t think so. You will 
find that you can’t cater personally 
to everyone’s whims and petty wish- 
es. As time goes on you are bound 
to develop a definite system with con- 
cise rules and regulations and your 
volume of business (if nothing else) 
will compel you to sacrifice these 
many personal contacts and make 
this thing more or less of a clear cut 
business proposition. In other words, 
I think this credit union development 
is just business history repeating 
itself.” 

I was taken completely off guard. 
I didn’t put up any resistance right 
there when | had my best chance. 
But these words sank in and made 
me think. That’s why I mention this 
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to you. If this is consciously or un- 
consciously what men in big business 
think about our credit union organ- 
ization, may it not be considered as 
a challenge to us to carry on with 
those fundamental ideas which are 
the basis of credit unionism itself? 

Let us then, in contrast to big bus- 
iness, cherish the privilege of these 
personal contacts and understand- 
ings. We have in our credit unions 
this priceless factor of knowing each 
other well enough to have that faith 
in one another to share our burdens 
and be of hitherto unheard-of help- 
fulness. Perhaps many of the larger 
credit unions are already feeling the 
press of big business to the extent 
that they are tempted to side-step 
some of the small details the indi- 
vidual member brings to us in such 
profusion. May we remind you in 
the name of credit unionism to stand 
by him in every little thing just as 
you have in the past. 

Credit unions are composed of a 
countless number of common ordi- 
nary things. Just as soon as we be- 
gin overlooking little details, small 
kindnesses, the pleasure of being in 
this human service, just that soon 
will we begin passing out of our 
period of usefullness in credit union 
work. 

So let’s not fall into the humdrum 
cut and dried, stereotyped ordinary 
methods of doing business. Let’s not 
make it all a matter of rigid (or 
frigid?) facts and figures. Our cred- 
it union system was created for un- 
usual personal service. Let us per- 
petuate those worthy convictions re- 
garding this service which we were 
so eager to test out in the beginning. 
Let’s arrange it so the other fellow 
will never have a feeling of neglect 
and see to it that he always has every 
opportunity to express his confi- 
dences, and will in turn receive coun- 
sel and consideration. Let us remain 
true to our ideals so we may pass far 
beyond our present stage of useful- 
ness which logically is “‘only the be- 
ginning.” 





Organization Work Continues 

The record for new credit unions 
is holding up well for the summer 
months with 70 new credit unions 
added to the rolls during July and to 


date (August 7th) 23 for August. 
It takes more than hot weather 
to slow up organizers who really 


have the urge to add to the credit 
union family. 





NCE UPON a time—many, many 
years ago, a young member of 
the New York State legislature of- 
fered a bill designed to make credit 
unions possible in the great Empire 


State. That was before the days 
even of the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau. Time passed as 


time has a habit of doing and this 
man became in due course the Gov- 
ernor of his state. A few more years 
slipped away and this man was 
raised to the most exalted position in 
the U. S. He became our thirty- 
second President. 

During his first term he proved 
again his long sustained interest in 
the credit union by signing the Fed- 
eral Credit Union law which has al 
ready made over twenty-three hun 
dred credit unions possible. In his 
second term and quite recently he 
signed another bill of extraordinary 
importance to us, making for all time 
legal quarters for credit unions of 
Federal employees in Federal build 
ings. 

This man has been a friend of the 
credit union since long before the 
great majority of us knew that there 
was such an institution in the world. 

I give you in the spot of honor for 
the month—the great President of 
the United States, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


nN 
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NOTE with pleasure that Gaumont- 
British, in the course of its cur- 


rent comeback, has announced for 
production during the next few 
months a movie based on Robert 


Graves’ excellent historical novel, “I, 
Claudius”’—a story of the hectic 
Roman politics of the early empire, 
cast in the form of an autobiography 
of the Emperor Claudius. Claudius 
seems to have been a really likeable 
and honest emperor, and certainly 
his times were interesting and excit- 
ing enough. Roman history, cruel, 
colorful, and almost alarmingly mod- 
ern, is a source of drama which the 
movies have except for 
such comparatively minor aspects as 
luxurious baths, immoral but attrac- 


neglected, 


tive empresses, and the tossing of 
Christians to the lions. The movie 
may very easily be a great one 


Alexander Korda and Gaumont-Brit- 
ish seem to have a definite genius for 
the historical picture—and I do not 
think it can possibly be bad, 
as it is on so absorbing a book. As 
times goes on I become confirmed in 
my opinion that while a poor script 


based 


can nullify the best of acting, even 
bad acting (of which there is not, 
after all, so very much in Holly- 
wood) cannot entirely ruin a good 
ory. Sam Goldwyn and I are in 
complete agreement in our belief 
that the author is 60 or 70‘. of a 


yood movie. 

Canine prodigies, they tell us, and 
their proud almost as 
blight in Hollywood as the 
ambitious mothers of little girls who 
can make a bum out of Shirley Tem- 
ple—although it is true that no one 

is vet coached a terrier to approach 
every studio executive 


owners are 


reat a 


he sees, soft- 


cooiny = loves 0o.”” But even SO 


ou'll probably have a discouraging 

time trying to carve a movie career 
wr Fido 

On the other hand, the movies are 

rrently demanding the more exotic 

mals, for use in jungle films and 

r pictures dealing with adven- 


26 








ture. 


If you have an alligator with 
glamor or a hyena that tap-dances, 
plays the piccolo, and impersonates 


Mae West, bring him around. Even 
cows have crashed the movies. A Cal- 
ifornia dairyman was much sur- 
prised and pleased the other day to 
lind that a prize milker of his was a 
natural for the exacting part of Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow (who either did or did 
not start the Chicago fire by kicking 
over a lamp) in Fox’s “Old Chicago.” 
The cow is reported to be demanding 
$1500 a week for next year and re- 
moval of the no-marriage clause in 
her contract. 

Do you ever see a bum show? Do 
you ever enter the theatre expecting 
a couple of hours absorbing enter- 
tainment and come away feeling that 
you would rather have spent the 
evening with a good, lively copy of 
the Congressional Record? If you 
do. don’t be afraid to tell Al Lowe 
about it. Our reviewers seem to be 


© Oriental luxury plus, including Louise 
Hovick. A scene from “Ali Baba Goes to 
Town.” 


under the impression that Al Lowe 
would shudder at the sight of an un- 
favorable review, but he won’t. We’re 
just as willing to warn our readers 
of a lemon as we are to advise them 
to see a good one. We're not encour- 
aging you to hunt up the poorest 
movie you can find in order to turn 
in a scathing review—but if you 
happen to be disappointed, if you 
happen to encounter a script and 
acting that are par, let us 
know about it. 


below 


New Faces of 1937—R-K-O 
“New 


Faces of 1937” is a good 


show, but it hardly deserves the title 


it has borrowed from the stage show. 
The principal Penner, 
Parkyakarkus, Berle and 


faces—Joe 


Milton 
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@ Not a bad job for midsummer. On the 
lot of Sonja Henie’s and Tyrone Power’s 
rew film, “Lovely to Look At.” 


By AL LOWE ™ 


Harriet Hilliard—are anything but 
new. 

The old faces do all right, however, 
and at least two of them were new to 
me. Milton Berle I had previously 
been acquainted with only through 
the medium of the radio, and Park- 
vakarkus I had seen only once before. 
| like them both; the rich, fruity dia- 
lect of Parkyakarkus and the fine 
frenzies of Milton Berle. 

On the other hand, a little of Joe 
Penner Harriet Hilliard goes a 
long way with me. Joe Penner was 
and is a great vaudeville performer; 
but his act should never last more 
than twenty minutes. Mr. Penner’s 
idiot song and dance and some of his 
more inspired mannerisms are clas- 
sic vaudeville, but they wear a little 
thin when stretched over a _ full 
length motion picture. And Harriet 
Hilliard, while a fairly good song- 
plugger, has no business playing a 
sweet and innocent heroine. She 
doesn’t look it, somehow. 

It is really what new 
are that make the 
ing. Probably they aren’t really new 
faces at all, with the exception of 
two or three pretty girls that are 
briefly introduced, but they are new 
to moviegoers. My own idea is that 
they have been wandering around 
ever since the old Palace Vaudeville 
Theatre in New York closed down. I 
wish I could remember their names. 
There are some small Mexicans that 
can both sing and dance, a tap danc- 


or 


faces there 
show worth see- 
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er who can make her feet fly, and a 
little man with a waxed moustache, 
pop eyes, and a monocle who has his 
moments. 

And then there is the high spot of 
the show, the man who takes what is 
just another musical and leaves it 
Art. His act lasts, I should guess, 
something under five minutes, but it 
probably piles up more laughter than 
the rest of the show put together. 
It is one of those great, those im- 
mortal acts that should go ringing 
down the halls of fame, brief, bright 
interludes in a history that is 
full of wars and other serious things. 
What does he do? He impersonates 
@ woman taking a bath. I didn’t 
catch his name; it doesn’t matter. 
He will go down in history as the 
Man Who Impersonates a Woman 
Taking a Bath. 

It doesn’t sound like 
know; it has to be seen. 
a perfectly ordinary 
and dispenses with all props except 
a small stool. The act is silent. But 
he puts it across. Along about the 
time he starts sprinkling bath salts 
the audience begins to crack, and by 
the time he has removed what is evi- 
dently a bone crushing girdle, grunt- 


too 


much, I 
He wears 


business suit 


nued on page 32) 


@ Dixie Dunbar goes 
Looks 


—ard cool. 


Tahitian. nice 


I 'eroine and Villain of “Ali Baba Goes 
to Town” off stage. June Lang and John 
Carradine. They are co-starred with Eddie 
Cantor in his latest show which will be at 


your local theatre before long. 














































The international set-up gets 
more complex— the gentle- 
men on the left being re- 
sponsible to no small degree. 
Observe the carefree nose- 
thumbing of Herr Goering 
on the right in the picture 


International News Photos 


Sport INTERNATIONAL 


HE INTERNATIONAL sport season 

is in full swing. The British Op- 
en and the Ryder cup matches have 
just come off, accompanied by a cou- 
ple of discordant, not to say sour, 
notes in the sweet harmony of An- 
glo-American affection and respect; 
the races for the America’s cup have 
had their usual result; as this goes to 
press the Davis cup is back in the 
United States for the first time since 
1927. 

At this point we pause and think 
it over. International sport is gener- 
ally conceded to be a very excel- 
lent thing, productive of wholesale 
amounts of peace, good will, and mu- 
tual respect among the nations. Is 
it? As I reach my memory back over 
the last few years I am not so sure. 

There was a tiie, and not so very 
long ago either, when war was the 
only international sport. It was less 


RANGER 


AMERICA’S CUP 


By HARVEY WILCOX 


than fifty years ago that someone 
revived the ancient Greek discovery 
that it is possible to triumph very 
satisfactorily over your adversary 
without killing or even crippling him, 
and reinstituted the Olympic games. 
I believe the general theory is that in- 
ternational rivalries are harmlessly 
settled by broadjumping, throwing 
the discus, boxing and similar non- 
lethal sports. Maybe so. But it seems 
to me that the Olympics have gener- 
ated about as much dislike and dis- 
trust as good will. The records of 
international sport for the past few 
years are studded with acrimonious 
incidents, tending to convey the gen- 
eral impression that the people of all 
nations (except your own and those 
too small to bother about) are terri- 
ble sports and not above slipping a 
horseshoe into the boxing glove if 
they can get away with it. This, how- 
ever, can be corrected as we get on 
with international sporting events. 


Cases in Point 


It does not take any very intensive 
searching of the memory to call to 
mind a number of flies in the oint- 
ment. The question of our participa- 
tion in the Berlin Olympics was ar- 
gued out with great vehemence and 
publicity. We can all recollect T. 
O. M. Sopwith’s freespoken com- 
ments on Harold Vanderbilt’s sporis- 
manship. Anyone can remember 
plenty more incidents of this sort 
without straining the intellect. Don’t 
forget that an international dispute 
in the field of sports is apt to get a 
lot of attention; consider the space 
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the editor of a newspaper allots to 
sport and finance respectively and 
then reflect further on which is the 
best read. The average citizen, who 
is (at least in a democratic country) 
the guy whose opinion is essential to 
war, may get vaguely sore at the 
British or French for refusing to 
pay their war debts, but he seems to 
have heard that a lot of big shots 
have advanced reasons for this, and 
anyhow it’s kind of a remote issue. 
3ut when he reads a prominent golf- 
er’s statement that the British are 
terrible sports and their courses laid 
out for the purpose of comforting 
the native and confusing the visitor 

why then he pays attention, be- 
cause golf is something he thinks he 
knows all about. Possibly our golfers 
do not fully appreciate how import- 
ant their reactions are. It may be 
that our own sportsmen sometimes 
are not real sportsmen. 

Of course, international sport does 
have undoubted virtues. Some inter- 
national matches make a _ pleasant 
and encouraging spectacle. The gen- 
eral idea in all of them is sound—but 
there is one thing wrong. They are 
interviational. Until the residents of 
the earth stop conceiving of them- 
selves as nations and begin to realize 
that they are very similar guys who 
happen to live in different neighbor- 
hoods, international sport will have 
the same weaknesses that interna- 
tional everything else has. We are 
waiting for the happy day when 
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Hans Schmidt, having jumped twen- 
ty-six feet to Jean Boulanger’s twen- 
ty-five, will merely feel that he has 
proved Hans Schmidt to be a better 
broad jumper than Jean Boulanger, 
and not that he has proved the mys- 
tic superiority of the “Aryan’— 
whatever that anthropologically un- 
known animal may be. This latter 
attitude, so earnestly encouraged by 
the fascist governments of Gérmany 
and Italy, has done sport almost as 
much damage as the repudiation in 
those countries of the idea of sport 
for the love of sport. 


“Equality” in the Olympics 


Furthermore, the Olympics tend 
to be run too much like the League 
of Nations. When a dispute between 
a large nation and a small nation 
comes along, somehow or other the 
large nation seems to be usually in 
the right. If it isn’t, it can bring the 
committee to terms by the extremely 
subtle maneuver of threatening to 
pick up its marbles and go home. 

It’s too deep for me. I realize that 
it is bad form to knock international 
sport; the Lord knows we have few 
enough international contacts tend- 
ing toward good will at all. But I 
am frankly puzzled; it seems to 
breed so much unpleasantness. And 
what might be called unpleasantness 
in our newspapers becomes outraged 
demands for vengeance in the Ger- 
man and Italian press. Hitler’s Ber- 





lin mouthpiece has no hesitation at 
all in calling the New York boxing 
commission a gang of Jewish com- 
munists bent on defrauding Max 
(Blond Aryan) Schmeling of his 
championship; the fact that the com- 
missioners are usually Tammany 
Irishmen is not allowed to interfere 
with the freedom of the Nazi press. 
At its unprintable worst it goes 
much farther; the Berlin papers in a 
temper are strongly reminiscent of 
Donald Duck. Likewise, any Berlin- 
er who was aware of the fact that 


(Continued on page 
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NOTHER banner month for the 

Kodakers! The summer-time may 
mean a let-down in some activities, 
but evidently snapshot taking is not 
them. It’s vetting to be a 
tough task to choose the best from so 
many every month, but it’s a pleasant 
job, just the same. Nothing reflects 
more clearly the real interest BRIDGE 
readers take in their magazine. 


one of 


The Circus Again 


We lead off this month with an- 
other circus picture, this one snapped 
by a Madison reader. He caught 
these kids just before a cop (not the 
clown policeman, but a real live town 
officer) came up and shooed them 
away. Then our man got curious and 
took a peek in the tent himself, ex- 
pecting to see something pretty re- 
markable. The only occupants of the 
tent, however, were some rather or- 
dinary looking horses, just about like 
back on the farm, eating 
But they were circus horses and 


the ones 
hay. 
it was circus hay, which lent glamor 
to the whole thing as far as the kids 

and our kodaker—-were concerned. 


Child at Play 


Next we have a picture of a little 
girl at play, sent in by a real camera 
fan, S. M. Leslie of St. Louis, Mo. 
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It looks to us as if this young lady’; 
mother is going to have something 


pretty strong to say to her on the 
subject of playing in the dirt—es- 
pecially that nice, loamy dirt that 
shows up so well on play dresses. 
Wonder what she’s doing’? Probably 
got some pretty impressive excava- 
tion outlined in her mind. 


View 


The picture at the top of the next 
page was taken by a credit unionist 
on his way to the Tennessee League 
meeting, of a credit unionist on her 
way to the meeting. The _ photo- 
grapher is S. S. Benedict, treasurer 
of the Blue Ridge Credit Union, and 
the lady is Mrs. J. R. Jones of the 
same credit union. The view is from 
Lookout Mountain and includes a 
couple of bends of the Tennessee riv- 
er and the city of Chattanooga in the 
background. All of which proves that 
it might be a good idea to carry a 
camera on your next credit union ex- 
pedition. 










Dog and Cat 


This quizzical hound pup is not, as 
might be suspected from his breed, 
a resident of the Tennessee Hills, but 
a native of Wausau, Wisconsin, snap- 
ped by his mistress, Miss Arline 
Davis. The cat seems much less in- 
terested in posing for the photo- 
graph; looks as if she were in a hurry 
to get the silly business over with as 
soon as possible. 


Quadruplets 


The picture in the right hand cor- 
ner is something of a natural phe- 
nomenon, contributed to us by Mrs. 
Franklin Burch, of Conway, lowa. 
The lambs, shown with their mother, 
are quadruplets, born this spring and 
all alive and healthy. Quadruplets 
are as rare among sheep as among 
humans, though the sheep, judging 
from the attitude of the ewe in the 
picture, seem to take them more 
calmly. All nice white woolies, too- 
not a black sheep in the lot. Incident- 
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ally, this proves the Kodaker’s con- 
tention, made some months ago, that 
sheep can be interesting camera 
subjects. 


The Invisible Men 


At first sight there isn’t anything 
very remarkable about this picture, 
sent us by Rudy Miller of Wichita, 
Kansas. it just shows himself and a 
friend at a skating rink—rather a 
lonely and deserted skating rink, by 
the look of it. As he says, “the only 
unusual thing about this picture is 
that two skaters passed between the 
kodak and the subject and about 7a 
or 100 in back during the twenty 
seconds exposure, and none of them 
is visible in the picture. Picture was 
taken at night, with only the light 
furnished in the rink.”’ There seems 
to be a bit of blurring on the girl's 
right shoulder, but otherwise the fly- 
ing skaters left no impression on the 
film. 


Champion 


Another picture from Nathan L. 
Mallison ot Jacksonville, Florida. 
Both the diver and the photographer 
knew their ihis one. 
The diver is Pete Des Jardins, a real 
cnampion. there must be someching 
Florida sunshine that makes 
the taking of beautifully 
clear split-second snaps; so far as 
this picture is concerned the diver 
might be suspended in mid-air by 
wires. Mr. Mallison, incidentally, has 
thieacened to deluge us with pictures 


businesses in 


avoul 


possible 


if given any encouragement — a 
threat that doesn’t scare us. Con- 
sider yourself encouraged, Mr. Mal- 
li: 
Milking Time 
The last picture is from our friends 
up in Nova Scotia and shows Mrs. 


McInnis of Rear Judique about to 
milk her only cow. Animals certainly 
Cail assume some choice expressions 
before the camera. This cow, I 
should say, is registering amused tol- 
possibly just plain bore- 
dom. Apparently she hasn’t read the 
ews in Al Lowe’s column this month 
© ine eect that there may be open- 


erance, or 
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ings in Hollywood for the more 
glamorous cows. If she had, no doubt 
she’d be mugging all over the place 
and doing her best to crowd Mrs Mc- 
Innis right out of the picture. 


Kodaker’s Random Notes 


A good idea when photographing 
natural phenomena is to include a 
human figure somewhere in the com- 
position, unless the photograph is 
intended for a pure work of art. It 
won't add any particular beauty to 
the picture, but it does give an idea 
of the size of the principal subject. 
If you have ever noticed, practically 
all of the photographs in the “Na- 
tional Geographic” have a human 
figure somewhere in the composition. 
We are not, of course, encouraging 
that type of snapshot which features 
Mr. J. Kelly Applethwacker with 
part of Niagara Falls visible back of 
his left shoulder. 

= * * 

Speaking of background reminds 
us of the importance of that often 
neglected part of a picture. You'd 
be surprised (or if you’re an ex- 
perienced kodaker, you wouldn’t be) 
at the difference between two pic- 
tures of the same subject in the same 
pose, one posed in front of a totally 
uninteresting and incongrous back- 
ground, the other in front of a har- 
monious background which aids the 
whole composition without detract- 
ing from the importance of the cen- 
tral figure. There are no fixed rules 
in picking a good background; it 
simply requires a certain amount of 
artistic judgment (not more than 
the average of us possess) and a 
little care. 

* * a 

We hope you’re taking your cam- 
era on that vacation trip. Film is 
comparitively inexpensive, and there 
is no other record of the pleasanter 
intervals of life which is half so 
good. So don’t forget to tuck your 
camera somewhere in your suitcase 
or, better still, sling it over your 
shoulder. You never know when 
you'll come unexpectedly on some- 
thing that ought to be photographed. 



































Sport International 


(Continued from page 29) 
a brunette non-Aryan named Jesse 
Owens won three first places in the 
Olympics must have been a commu- 
nist spy-—he couldn’t have got the 
information any other way. 

Von Cramm, the German tennis 
star, is a thorough sportsman for in- 
stance; the point I am trying to drive 
home is that international sport has 
become the affair of the nation rather 
than of the athlete. Better for the 
yood of Germany to permit this fine 
sportsman to give Germany by his 
‘portsmanship high standing in the 
world of sport than to propagandize 
in silly fashion for one race of men 
as superior to another. Better no 
port at all between the nations than 
sport which has been converted into 
an instrument of national policy. 


| have unloaded most of this spec- 
ulative fluff to cover up the fact that 
there is not very much solid content 
in this month’s article, which is 
supposed to deal with international 
sport. We are a little too late for the 
Davis Cup matches, and I am for- 
tunately spared the necessity of call- 
ing the winner. Barring Don Budge’s 
turning professional (and he has de- 
c'ared that he won’t) it looks as 
though that trophy ought to stay in 
the United States some little time. 
Without Budge certainly the United 
States would have nothing resem- 
bling a Davis Cup team; he has come 
as near as is possible to winning the 
cup all by himself. If it weren’t for 
the fact that it takes two men to 
play a doubles match he would have 
won it unaided. 

The America’s Cup? I'm glad I 
didn’t have to call that, either. It 
looked to me like the closest race in 
years, with even a slight edge in the 
Britisher’s favor. And here Mr. Van- 
derbilt has won more handily than 
ever, despite Sopwith’s employment 
of a professional crew. It must be 
force of habit. 


Of minor interest is the fact that- 


the Oxford-Cambridge track team 
succeeded in capturing its meets 
with Yale-Harvard and Princeton- 
Cornell. British track has achieved 
a comeback, especially in the running 
events. (They are not so strong in 
the field; 49 feet in the shotput and 
1:3 feet in the pole vault are the best 
the Britishers can do.) The English 
usually run against the field, rather 
than the clock, which accounts for 
the tact that some of their runners, 
unheralded by previous world-beat- 
ing times, are quite apt, when press- 
ed, to upset our stars. Of course, the 
colleges which opposed the visitors 
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are by no means champions in Amer- 
ican intercollegiate track, but even 
so it looks to me as though Great 
Britain will turn in a much more re- 
spectable score in the next Olympics. 
That is, supposing there are any 
next Olympics. Right now it looks 
rather as if they will be tossing 
hand-grenades instead of hammers 
in 1940. 





August Movies 


(Con.inued from page 27) 
ed with relief, and commenced to 
happily, blissfully scratch, the audi- 
ence has been seized with helpless 
laughter; if it lasted five minutes 
longer, they’d have to carry some of 
them out. Including Al Lowe. 

The plot, adapted from a Saturday 
Evening Post story about an un- 
scrupulous producer who made his 
living by selling three or four back- 
ers eighty-five per cent of the show 
apiece, and then making sure that it 
flopped, is much more ingenious than 
the plots of musicals usually are. 
Yes, I can think of lots worse ways 
to spend an evening than watching 
“New Faces.” 


The Prize Winner 


Ruth Corkrey of St. Paul, Minn. 


Your reviewer cannot claim to be 
unprejudiced about the Marx broth- 
ers, now appearing in A Day at the 
Races. Neither can the movie-goer. 
You either like them or you don’t. 
If you do, go right on reading. 


As is usual with this comedy team, 
the story or plot serves merely to 
make their antics hang together, or 
to make a little sense out of a lot of 
nonsense. Maureen O’Sullivan, who 
owns a sanitarium, is going broke. 
The Marx brothers rush to the res- 
cue, Groucho as a horse-doctor, who 
assumes the management of the san- 
itarium, Chico as Maureen’s devoted 
servant, and Harpo—well, can you 
imagine Harpo being anybody but 
Harpo? 

The same thing goes for the gags. 
They are good, but you'll like them 
better if your reviewer doesn’t use 
the best ones to fill up the column. 
You say you’d like to hear just one 
gag? Well, the best gag in the pic- 
ture occurs when Harpo is trying to 
explain to Chico that a woman is try- 
ing to get Groucho into trouble. 
Since Harpo can’t talk, your review- 
er is stuck. You'll have to see the 
picture. Some of the other good 
scenes are the ballet at the water 
carnival, the thrilling steeplechase 
on which hinges the success of the 
Marx brothers in helping Miss 
O'Sullivan, Chico performing on the 
piano and Harpo at the harp, Chico’s 
big scene in which he _ swindles 
Groucho and Groucho attempting 
something which no other screen 
dancer has done — tangoing with 
two women at the same time. The 
picture compares favorably with 
the other Marx brothers’ hits. If 
you really like the Marx brothers, 
you'll want to see A Day at the 
Races. If you'd like to go, but feel 
too dignified, chaperone the kiddies. 











“Gosh, It’s Lucky We Brought Our Hip Boots.” 
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THIRTY-EIGHT CREDIT 
UNIONS SUBSCRIBE 100% 


Many people ask us — “How can 
we get the BRIDGE quickly up to 
100,000 subscribers?” 

Easy! 

There are 6,300 credit unions with 
over a million members. 

Thirty-eight (38) of them have 
subscribed 100% for all their mem- 
bers. That is, they are sending the 
BRIDGE monthly to every member, 
the credit union paying for the sub- 
scriptions out of undivided profits. 

This number is increasing steadily, 
as credit unions learn the advantages 
a 100% subscription can give—more 
savings, more loans, more credit un- 
ion spirit. 

The ball has begun to roll; six 
more since last month—from Illinois 
comes the Decatur-Wabash Credit 
Union, Decatur, the Sycamore Com- 
munity Credit Union, and the Swift 
National Stock Yards Employees 
Credit Union of Chicago. And from 
Pennsylvania, the McKeesport Postal 
Employees Credit Union; from Ore- 
gon, the Portland Teachers Credit 
Union; and from Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, the H. D. Lee employes Credit 
Union. 


Does a 100%¢ subscription pay? 
Here are thirty-one credit unions 
which all testify to increased member- 
ship, increased assets, increased loans 
and increased earnings — all coming 
from the 100% distribution of the 
BRIDGE. 


“One Hundred Percent Subscription 
to the BRIDGE is a Fine 


Investment!” 


YOU CAN HELP 


How? By getting your credit union 
to subscribe 100‘ or in any event to 
put on an earnest campaign for more 
subscriptions. By interesting your 
Chapter. By getting your friends to 
subscribe. YOU are over a million 
credit union members. If YOU will 
all help us between now and Labor 
Day the 100,000 subscriptions will be 
easy. Fifty cents per subscription ex- 
cept that the price is forty cents per 
subscription for a 100% subscription 
from your credit union by Labor Day. 


For full details write: 


The BRIDGE Subscription Campaign 
Tom Doig, Manager 
Raiffeisen House Madison, Wis. 
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The BRIDGE goes 


The permanent Voice of the Credit Union 
Movement. 

We seek 100,000 SUBSCRIPTIONS BY 
LABOR DAY (a 61,000 increase) so 
that: 

(1) The BRIDGE may be permanent. 

(2) The credit union story will increas- 
ingly reach the credit union home. 

(3) Legitimate advertising may be in- 
creasingly possible 


To 1.100.000 credit union members, 6,300 
credit unions, 350 credit union chapters, 
42 credit union State Leagues and to 
our leadership everywhere: 


Write Your Cooperation with Subscriptions 
THE BRIDGE 


Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 


Photograph by Ted Huggins 
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